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The Week. 


HE single bill of importance, except the Indian Appropriation 
Bill, which has passed the House during the past few days, 
is a measure for the equalization of bounties, which would in- 
crease the debt by $100,000,000 or so; but it was passed for bun- 
combe, and it is said cannot get through the Senate. Several bills 
have received a quietus, among others the ‘‘ Choctaw Claim,” which 
would have taken $3,500,000 out of the Treasury, though it appears 
from the debate that this money is detained in the Treasury some- 
what in the way that the Alabama fund was invested in United 
States bonds, rather in the interest of economy than of justice or 
morality. The arguments principally used against it were that the 
Choctaws had enough provisions already, and that the money 
would chiefly go into the hands of speculators. In the Senate, 
on Wednesday, the Steamboat Bill, which is said to have been 
in Congress for four years, was recommitted to the Committee 
on Commerce, and the Senate also discussed Mr. Morton’s amend- 
ment to the District of Columbia Bill, making the government 
elective instead of appointed. On the same day, in the House, 
Mr. Dawes, from the Committee of Ways and Means, report- 
ed the new Tax and Tariff Bill, taxing, first, distilled spirits 
oie dollar a gallon, with an additional tax of fifteen cents over 
and above the present tax of seventy cents on all spirits now 
on hand; second, imported liquors $250 a gallon; also, increas- 
ing the tax on tobacco from twenty to twenty-four cents, and, 
further, repealing the ten per cent. “horizontal reduction” 
of a few years ago on manufactured goods; and, finally, 
abolishing the tax on lucifer matches. The bill was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, and made the special order for the next 
day. The House also finally killed, by an almost unanimous vote, 
the Pacific Mail contract and subsidy of 1872. On Thursday, the 
Senate rejected Mr. Morton’s amendment to the District of Columbia 
Bill by a vote of 28 to 28. The House then went into committee 
of the whole on the Tax and Tariff Bill, Mr. Dawes making a 
speech in its favor, and Mr. Wood against it. On Friday, the 
Senate made short work of the Portland, Dalles. and Salt-Lake 
Railroad and Telegraph subsidy, Mr. Frelinghuysen first explaining 
that the Committee on Railroads, which had six or seven subsidy 
bills before them, had determined not to report any of them. 
The bill was voted down by yeas, 21, nays, 46. 








On the same day the Republican House caucus, very thinly at- 
tended, adopted substantially the bill for the government of the 
South reported by the joint caucus committee. The debates of the 
caucus showed that the more prudent Republicans are beginning to get 
alarmed at the direction things are taking. Mr. Garfield and Mr. 
Blaine are both opposed to the bill, the former having remarked 
that, if it means anything, it means “third term.” The bill as 
agreed upon revives the power of the President tosuspend habeas cor- 
pus whenever he is convinced that thereisarebellion going on in any 
State. On the question of the suspension of habeas corpus, we quote 
the very significant language of Mr. Blaine, as given by a party or- 
gan in Washington : 

“ He could not see why Southern States like Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, that were now trying to sustain good govern- 


ments, should be menaced and excited by a suspension of habeas 
corpus. Moreover, the pending proposition was unlimited as to 


territory and unlimited as totime. The Dill, if it should become 
a law, would confer upon the President of the United States for all 
time tocome, whoever that President might be, the right and power 
to suspend the habeas corpus at his sole and absolute discretion in 
any city, county, district, or State within the Union.” 


On Saturday, in the Senate, the District of Columbia Bill was dis- 
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cussed and amended, and in the House the Equalization Bounty 
Bill was passed. On Monday, nothing of importance was done in 
either House, except that the Senate made a beginning of Mr. 


Pinchback’s case. 





The details of the Southern bill are as monstrous as its gene- 
ral spirit. The first section makes it a felony for two or more 
persons to “interfere,” even, in an ‘unlawful manner” with the 
‘due execution of the laws of a State or of the United States "—a 
clause which would make all the railroad officials who resist what 
they believe to be the unconstitutional laws of Wisconsin or any 
other State liable to be thrown into jail for ten vears and fined ten 
thousand dollars apiece; the second section, however, is more 
lenient, for it makes the punishment in case these two or more per- 
sons actually conspire to overthrow a State government, or do 
“actually overthrow ” it, only $5,000 and two years in jail; while 
apparently all these things, if done by a single person, would not be 
acrime at all. The third section provides that no United States 
voter who can now vote shall ever be deprived of the right by any 
State; the fourth makes it presumptive evidence of an attempt to 
“intimidate” if any one is found with firearms on election day or 
registration day, and makes intimidation of State voters a crime 
against the United States. The fifth and sixth and other sections 
put the State elections generally under the control of the United 
States officials, while the seventh section provides that it shall be 
murder to kill anybody who is carrying out the provisions of this law. 

The financial debates of the last week or two have been in many 
ways singular. In June of last year Mr. Dawes, as chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, made a speech on the estimates, in 
which he said that our receipts for the preceding fiscal year overran 
our expenses by $5,000,000, that our expenses had for the coming 
(the present) year been cut down by $26,000,000, and that there- 
fore, supposing our receipts were no better this vear than they were 
last, we should still not only make ends meet, but have a surplus. 
In other words, our receipts would have to fall off this year by over 
$31,000,000 to make a deficit. It is now said that receipts for the 
seven months of the current fiscal year which have already elapsed 
have fallen below those of last year by $3,379,000; but even if this 
rate of diminution is maintained to the end, which is unlikely, we 
shall still have a surplus, supposing the expenses have not increased, 
and the revenue is almost certain to be as good as ever during the 
year beginning June next. To what extent the expenses have 
increased we do not know, but either they have increased enor 
mously or the increase of taxation now proposed of $40,000,000 is 
totally unnecessary. The talk about the Sinking Fund is only 
darkening counsel, because the Sinking Fund obligations, whatever 
they are, were in existence last year when Mr. Dawes made his 
speech. 








The fact is, however, that there is no such thing as a “ Sink- 
ing Fund” in existence, and there never has been. The origin 
of the belief in it is this: The provision of the Loan Act of 
February, 1862, section 5, looking to the establishment of such a 
fund lay dormant until the Secretary of the Treasury in 1869 began 
to buy bonds, a portion of which, as appears by his report to Con- 
gress in December of that year, he designated as Sinking Fund 
Bonds. Congress then, in pursuance of recommendations in the 
same report, passed the Act of July 14, 1870, to authorize the re- 
funding of the public debt, but added thereto, in the 6th section, 
provisions of the highest importance, both to the country and its 
creditors. By those provisions, all bonds that had been or should 
be applied to that fund, and all other bonds redeemed or purchased 


| by the United States, were required to be “cancelled and destioy- 


ed,” and the amount of them to be deducted from the outstanding 
public debt. By force of the two Acts, then, the Government has 
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entered into an engagement with its creditors—not that it will 
maintain a sinking tund to accumulate for the future payment of 
its debt—-but, what is a great deal better, that it will absolutely 
pay and extinguish, once for all, an amount of its debt equal to one 
per cent. for each year. This engagement to its creditors the Go- 
verninent has fully kept and performed, and there does not seem 
to be any present necessity to add taxation on that account. 





We have not at this writing got the report of.the second com- 
mittee which went down to Louisiana to investigate the state of 
things there, but Mr. Frye, one of its members, has been talking 
freely as to the results of their researches, and gives a very bad 
account of the state of things there—substantially the same, how- 
ever, as that reported by the sub-committee. Businessis prostrate, 
the laws silent, the people unhappy and hopeless. He thinks there 
has been great intimidation of voters, but not on election-day—the 
intimidators, according to him, taking great pains to suspend their 
labors on the day of voting. 
thinks, guilty of any fraud, but the Conservatives had a legal major- 
ity in the House, and were therefore entitled to the Speakership. 
On this point, however, Mr. Frye must excuse us if we wait until we 
hear from Generai De Trobriand, as it was he and fifteen soldiers 
who passed on the qualifications of the members. The troubles in 
New Orleans Mr. Frye ascribes not to the real Conservatives, who 
are very respectable men, nor yet to the Radicals, who are ez officio 
respectable, but to a body of young men called ‘the wicked ele- 
ment,” who have attained their majority since the war, and have 
ne regular occupation, and whose feet are now swift to do evil. 
It appears also that General Sheridan is insulted by anonymous let- 
ters, by hissing in the street, and by talk directed at him at the hotel 
table. 
it contains a “ wicked element,” and General Sheridan is hissed in 
the streets, and talked at at the table @héte, we ask no more. Bring 
up the guns, away with the Constitution, suspend the habeas corpus. 
~The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, Mr. Trenor W. Park’s home 
organ, has published a letter about the Emma Mine signed “ P,” 
which appears to be written by the only ‘‘ P.” in the United States 
capable of asserting that “all who are acquainted with the history 
of the transaction [the sale of the mine] know how groundless the 
charge [of fraud] is.” We need hardly say we mean the eminent 
Park himself. The sale has been pronounced fraudulent already in 
the English courts, and we venture to say that not one of the 
principals would venture to show his face in England at this monient. 
‘¢ Ps” version of the transaction, as he relates it in the Free Press, 
is, as his readers will find out before long, an amusing and im- 
pudent fiction, which he has already published several times. He 
tlatters himself that the suit brought against him and his con- 
federates by the English stockholders is ‘‘a sham, never intended 
to be brought to trial.” This is what he would doubtless like it to 
be; few of his kind really believe that they will be brought into 
court—-if they did they would behave better ; but he never was more 
mistaken. He also says that there are two actions for libel pending 
arising out of the affair, one brought by Professor Silliman, and the 


If this be a true account of the state of things in the city—if 
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to book; that the evidence against them is, we believe, conclu- 
sive, and that the overhauling they will get will be a great thing 
both for the politics of the country and its commercial honor. 


We ought to add here that the public must not be deceived 
in this Emma Mine matter by the notion, which forms the main 
point in Park’s newspaper defences, that the vendees in London 
were a different party from the vendors, and that therefore, 
if the latter were satisfied (and it was they who employed Pro- 
fessor Silliman), there was no fraud in the sale. The fact is that 
the vendors and vendees were to all intents and purposes confede- 


| rates, and where the fraud began was really in the sale of the 





other by Mr. Silas Williams, Park’s manager at the mine, against | 


the Nation. In this “ P.” is again in error. Professor Silliman 


| by exacting qualifications for eligibility to it. 


threatened us with an action, and we invited him to bring one, as 


did the Springfield Republican, but he did not do so. Mr. J. D. 
Whitney, the geologist, then brought him before the National 


Academy of Science, on this and other charges affecting his profes- 
sional conduct, but that body has, we regret to say, declined toinvesti- 
gate the matter, as beyond its competence. His share in the Emma 
Mine affair, however, will of course now be investigated in the pend- 
ing suit. Mr. Silas Williams has brought a suit against us—as we 
believe, instigated by Park, who hoped doubtless that the whole affair 
might thus go off on a side issue, and that he himself might escape 
under cover of Williams’s dust. But we now assure our readers that, 


though Williams’s case will be tried, Park will not escape; that he 
and his confederates, Stewart and Baxter, will really be brought 


shares to the general public. Park and Stewart got up the company, 
of which they were part, in order to sell the mine to it, and then the 
company cheated the public. General Schenck, for instance, was one 


| of the vendees, but nobody supposes he was a good man to sell a 
| mine to. 
‘he Returning Board was not, he | 
The Returning Board not, | 


He was engaged by the vendors to be a vendee in order 
to secure the use of his name in aid of the sale of the shares. 
What stock he heid he had either to borrow the money for from the 
vendors, or had it allotted to him by them as a reward for his ser- 
vices. The affair was managed by Albert Grant in the usual man- 
ner of ‘‘ bubble companies,” and he received, we believe, $500,000 
for carrying it through. 





The meeting of the Liberal members of the House of Commons to 
elect a ‘‘ leader,” which our correspondent discusses in another col- 
umn, has excited a good deal of sensation in England, and forms the 
subject of one of Mr. Bagehot’s lucid articles in the last number of 
the Economist, as the first open departure from a constitutional 
usage established ever since 1688, but which, as Mr. Bagehot points 
out, has really been extinct for some time, though its extinction has 
never been recognized in practice until now. That is to say, the 
usage has been, ever since the revolution of that year, for the King 
to select the person who should form the Cabinet and appear for the 
Government in the House of Commons, and the person so selected 
accepted the place at first in any case, but more recently only in 
case he thought he could command the majority of the Lower House. 
In short, the King designated the leader of the House, and the 
majority accepted him. As time wore on, the House threw up 
into prominence three or four persons, among whom the King found 
himself obliged by circumstances to make his selection, but still the 
selection was his. More recently,the House really presented the 
only person whom he could select, but the choice continued to be 
his in appearance. Now, however, for the first time, even the ap- 
pearance of deference to the royal authority is thrown off, and the 
party meets out of doors and chooses the man who must be Prime 
Minister if it comes into power, leaving the Queen no choice in the 
matter. In other words, the Premier is selected by a party caucus. 





The progress which the French Assembly seemed to be making 
towards the adoption of a constitution was rudely interrupted on 
Thursday of last week by the adoption of an amendment to the 
Senate bill which made the members of that body elective by uni- 
versal suffrage in the same manner as the other House, thus making 
it impossible to give it a different character or composition, except 
This was accom- 
plished by the support of the Bonapartists, and the minute it took 
place the Right broke up its alliance with the Left, and when the bil! 
same up for a third reading it was rejected by 357 to 345—a result 
which was hastened by an announcement that if the bill were 
passed in that shape the Ministry would resign. The situation, how- 
ever, as the defeat of the bill left it, was by no means reassuring, 
as the defeat seemed to put a stop for the present, if not for good, 
to all attempts at constitution-making on the part of the present 
Assembly. The excitement was accordingly very great, and in the 
midst of it M. Busson, of the Left, moved for a dissolution and 
the election of a new Assembly in April, but was badly defeated, 
and M. Wadington of the Left Centre came to the rescue with 
another bill making the Councils-General, the Colonies, and the In- 
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stitutes the constituency of the Senate. This was referred to the 
Committee of Thirty. Sunday seems to have been given up to 
rumors, one of which was that the Ministry had resigned, but the 
probabilities are that they will stick to their agreement to stay in 
office until the Assembly either drafts a constitution or definitively 
fails to do so. It is safe to say that no Second Chamber elected by 
universal suffrage will ever be accepted by MacMahon, and there is 
no reason why it should, for such a body would be a useless ap- 
pendage to the government. A Senate elected by a selected con- 
stituency would, doubtless, not be as strong as the Assembly, 
but it would be as strong as the constitution, and would at all 
events introduce a steadier and more intelligent element into the 
administration and legislation than the Assembly could supply. Of 
course no such body would have great weight until it had lived long, 
but this is true of any institution that can be set up in France, and 
the problem of French politics just now seems to be to set up any- 
thing that ill live. 





The situation is, however, very critical. 


one of them involving so considerable a person as the Duke Decazes 
was at one time impending. The Due de Broglie, it may be re- 
membered, refused to take office until the constitutional bills were 
disposed of, being unwilling to face this ordeal, and was by impli- 
cation supposed to be ready to do so when this was over. 
luckily, however, he took part in the discussion, and was so badly 
beaten on one of his motions that he is considered hors de combat 
as regards the formation of a new ministry—a fact which makes the 
present crisis somewhat more serious, for there does not seem to be 
anybody else for Marshal MacMahon to turn to. The position of 
parties may be summed up by saying that just as each is willing to 
have the present Assembly exercise constitutional powers, if it 
will only exercise them in what each considers the right way, 
so each party is willing to abide by the principles of the Ventavon 
bill if they are applied in what it considers the right way. For 
instance, both Right and Left agree that the present Assembly 
should provide for the “transmission” of the President’s powers, 
but disagree about the method. Both think there ought to be a 
Senate, but disagree as to its composition and the manner of its 
election. Each is willing that the Senate should, with the Presi- 
dent, have the power of dissolving the lower house, if it can have 
the kind of Senate it wants. The Bonapartists in the meantime 
act in all this turmoil the part of the mocking fiend. Their policy 
is to use their forces in such a way as to prevent any final arrange- 
ment, because they believe, and rightly, that the prolongation of 
confusion tells in their favor, and so, they think, does what has re- 
cently happened in Spain. Isabella has written to Eugénie, hoping 
that the piece of good fortune which has befallen Spain is soon to 
befall France. The revenue, in the meantime, is feeling the effects 
of the uncertainty, and the financial outlook for the ensuing year is 
“blue.” 





The German Parliament has carried through one other piece of 
legisiation which forms a most important step in that secularization 
of the Empire of which the war against the Catholic Church is 
really only a part. Hitherto the laws relating to marriage have, of 
course, been different in every state, little and big. The new law 
enables people to have their children baptized or not as they please, 
and to be married without the aid of a minister of any denomination 
and before a civil registrar, if they prefer it, or, in other words, assi- 
milates the law of marriage to that of France, against which the 
church at first kicked vigorously, but to which it now quietly sub- 
mits—the priest making no objection to giving the nuptial benedic- 
tion to couples who have been already legally married before the 
maire. In Germany, now, a woman must have the consent 
of her father if she marries before twenty-four, a man if he mar- 
ries before twenty-five ; but, the “‘ Suffragists” will be shocked to 
hear, the mother’s consent is not required unless the father is dead. 
Should he refuse his consent, the candidate for matrimony may get a 


Un- | 
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dispensation from the courts. A person divorced for adultery can- 
not marry his or her paramour, and widows cannot remarry for ten 
months after the death of the husband. Any clergyman who mar- 
ries a couple without the previous performance of the civil registra- 
tion can be fined $75 or sent to jail for three months. All jurisdic- 
tion of marriage and divorce is taken away from the clergy, and 
priests, monks, and nuns may legally marry if they please. A similar 
act was passed for Prussia some time ago, and since it has been in 
operation only 25 per cent. of the marriages in Berlin have been 


| celebrated in churches and only 30 per cent. of the children born 


The debates have | 
been marked by extraordinary violence, and a duel arising out of 


| 





have been baptized by clergymen—a striking illustration of the 
smallness of the aid which the state can render the chureh in retain 
ing its hold on the popular conscience. 

The Landsturm Bill lately passed places every man in the coun 
try between the ages of 17 and 42 in the army; and whenever 
the Government * thinks an enemy is invading er threatening to 
invade the country,” the whole force may be called out for active 
service, and the act may be enforced in any one province of the 
empire the Government may select, and not in the others. This will 
raise the German army, should only the first ban of the Landsturm 
be called out, to 1,750,000 men and 45,718 officers. Should the 
whole of the Landsturm be called out, the total will be 2,800,000 
Under the existing French law, when working up to the maximum, 
the total French foree will be 1,698,000 men and 36,000 officers. 
The Russian force, under the new military law, reaches, or will 
reach in ten vears, 3,376,000 men and about 100,000 
The small powers are fast following in the same path, with ruinous 
influence on their finances, though doubtless with—particularly in 
Italy—excellent effect on the morale of the population. But what a 
ditference in some important respects there is at present between 
the armies may be guessed from the facet that Germany has only 4 
per cent. of illiterates among her rank and file; while France has 
23, Austria 54, and Russia 87. 


otticers. 


The Montenegrin quarrel with Turkey, arising out of an affray at 
a fair at a town in Turkish Albania, called Podgoritza, in which seve- 
ral Montenegrins were killed, has just been settled, but, like the dis- 
pute in 1852 about the Holy Sepulchre, it shows on what slight mat- 
ters the peace of Europe in the East may be said to depend. Tur- 
key tried and convicted her own murderers, but as some Turks were 
killed too, she demanded that the Montenegrins who killed them 
should be surrendered for trial before her tribunals also. This the 
Montenegrins considered a mere pretext to avoid any satisfaction 
whatever, and there was for a long time danger of a popular 


rising in Montenegro for a raid over the frontier, in spite 
of the efforts of the Prince to keep the peace, and of the 
German and Russian Ambassadors to make Turkey vield. The 


outbreak would have imposed on Austria the almost impossible 
duty of preserving her neutrality on the mountainous frontier of Dal- 
matia, and would have tempted Russia into supporting her co-relig- 
ionists, and so on. Luckily, however, both Austria, Russia, and Ger- 
many found it possible to act together, but the danger is not over. 
The inhabitants on both sides of the Turkish frontier are fiercely 
hostile, as they have been for ages. Collisions are constantly im- 
pending, and the Montenegrin population is increasing in their little 
nook of barren mountains, and the temptation to push over the line 
therefore increasing also. Moreover, the thing which the Montene- 
grins most desire is a seaport, which, though they are in sight of 
the sea, they do not possess; and yet on the little slip of territory 
which cuts them otf from the water, and which naturally belongs to 
them, Turkey has three harbors which she never uses and cannot 
use, and which the Montenegrins long for, and the sight of which in- 
furiates them. The recent dispute was settled by Turkey agreeing 
to have the Montenegrins tried in Montenegro for offences commit- 
ted on Turkish soil, and to send the Turkish witnesses over the bor- 
der—a concession to Montenegrin subjects of the ex-territoriality 
enjoyed by those of other Christian powers which is, all things 
considered, no slight concession. 
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THE DESPERADOES AND THE HABEAS CORPUS. 


\ 


its violations not only of the Constitution but of all sound 


THEN the first Ku-Klux Act was passed in 1871, daring as were | 
J g 
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| Lincoln’s death by Southern recalcitrancy. The first plan for pro- 
| tecting the negro, the bestowal of the suffrage, may not have been 


and valuable political usage, the country bore with it, owing to the | 
facts that the outrages committed in South Carolina seemed to call | 


for violent measures, and that the Act was to expire in a year. We 
pointed out at the time the inzenious fraud by which it evaded the 
plain prohibition of the Constitution that the “ habeas corpus shall 
not he suspended except when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may seem to require it.” The way the majority got 
over this, and provided that the habeas corpus should be suspended 
in time of peace, was fully as dishonest as many of the acts for which 
men are sent to the penitentiary. It consisted in giving anew and pre- 
viously unheard-of meaning to the words “ rebellion and invasion” ; 
that-is to say, the Act declared that the term ‘“‘ rebellion ” should, on 
this occasion, no longer signify what it had always signified, both in 
the nomenclature of jurisprudence and in popular usage—an actual 
war carried on by organized bodies of men against the Government— 
but a concourse of ‘insurrections, domestic violence, combinations, 
and conspiracies ” (terms defined by the Act itself), either carried on 
against the State authorities, or by them. In short, the majority in 
Congress, by an unwarrantable perversion of the language, invent- 
ed a new offence, unknown to the Constitution, and declared that 
whenever the President saw or thought he saw this he might sus- 
pend the writ. The Constitution and the law, as they had previously 
stood, allowed him no such discretion. They only authorized him 
to call out the militia and proclaim martial law when certain well- 
known and easily recognized phenomena, which stopped the ordi- 
nary social machinery, presented themselves. That is to say, they 
left him no more discretion than they would have left him had they 
said that the habeas corpus could only be suspended during a famine 
or after a destructive earthquake. What Congress did was to stepin 
and declare that, if pie was scarce, it should be held that there was 
« famine, or that, if strange noises were heard in the night-time, it 
should be deemed to all intents and purposes that an earthquake 
was raging. 

it was originally intended by the Desperadoes of the party in 
iA7L to bestow this tremendous and fraudulent discretion on the 
President not for one year only, but for two, or, in other words, 
until after the Presidential election, so that he might have the 
power, during his own canvass, to place half the country under mar- 
tial law on any pretext which he chose to consider sufficient. This 
monstrous proposal was only defeated in the Senate by the strenu- 
ous exertions of Mr. Schurz and a few others of the saner members 
of the party. The plan has, however, evidently lingered in the 
minds of the originators as something it was desirable to bring up 
again if possible, and they accordingly brought up and earried in 
the Republican caucus in Washington, the other day, the draught 
of a bill giving the President this extraordinary power for an indefi- 
nite period. The project was of course resisted and denounced by 
Mr. Blaine and such other Northern members as have not lost their 
heads, and still retain some susceptibility to the working of public 
opinion at home, and we have no fear that it will be possible to em- 
body it in legislation. But that it should have been seriously pro- 
posed asa party measure, by a majority of the Republican members, 
to bestow the power of arbitrary imprisonment on an elective officer 
during a period when he will or may himself be a candidate for re- 
election, not in time of war, but in time of peace, and for the ordi- 
nary purposes of internal police, and in direct defiance of the Consti- 
tution, is perhaps as striking an illustration as any one could wish 
for of the sort of mental and moral derangement into which the 
prolonged absorption in wild and impracticable schemes is apt to 


tirow people. That the Republican party should pass out of power 


while pushing a bill differing little from the French Law 6f Public 
Safety, and really converting the President into a sort of tawdry Cx- 
sar, is perhaps as unusual an incident as could be found in political 
history, and vet it is a by no means unnatural result of the confusion 
of judgment into which it allowed itself to be irritated after Mr. 





wise, and was sure, like any scheme, to be only partially effective ; 
but it was not unreasonable or illogical. It was doing for the negro 
the best thing, and indeed one might say the only thing, within 
reach of the party which emancipated him ; and if the attempts for 
his relief had stopped there, there would be little to be now said. 
But the not by any means extraordinary and somewhat obstrepe- 
rous resistance of the whites to having their old slaves made equal to 
them, and in some cases put over them, at one stroke, completely 
threw the Republican majority off their balance, and seems indeed to 
have plunged them in temporary madness. The more the South 
kicked, the more the Republican party determined to do by legisla- 
tion for the negro, until it soon found itself directing the President 
to work miracles for him with the aid of the army and navy. It was 
not enough to give the colored man the ballot and full standing in the 
courts—the party was soon goaded into trying to make Southern 
whites look upon him as a superior being, and treat him with a re- 
spect and consideration and forbearance which they have never shown 
even to men of their own race. Attempts were made to achieve for 
him by bill and resolution, and committees of investigation, in a 
wild and half-civilized social state, what legislation has never done 
for white men in any state—that is, to save him from the ordinary 
results of weakness and poverty and ignorance, and enable him 
to govern people stronger, wilier, richer, more astute than him- 
self. Whites, in his condition, are always more or less “‘ intimidat- 
ed” and oppressed and ‘ ostracised,” even in the most highly civil- 
ized and best governed countries. They could not escape it except 
by a change in human nature ; and the most that rational legislators 
usually attempt by way of remedy is to encourage religious and 
moral influences, and provide upright administration of justice, and 
then wait patiently for the Kingdom of Heaven. But neither expe- 
rience nor common sense made any impression on the men who 
are now winding up their political career in Washington. They 
seemed to suppose that as the black man had been so badly op- 
pressed, and was ready to vote the Republican ticket, Providence 
would somehow interfere directly on his behalf. 

The truth is that, what with the irritation caused by the white 
resistance, and the humanitarian enthusiasm excited by the war, 
the Republican party has been undertaking tasks by which, among 
a rational people, any party was sure to be ruined before long. The 
schemes of the more advanced members of it have all along had a 
flavor of Jacobin indifference to time and place and circumstan- 
ces. Many of the provisions of the Enforcement Acts are as 
comic as the famous proposal to expel all the rascals from France. 
The utmost that was possible to accomplish by legislation after 
the war, was to make the colored people as comfortable as the condi- 
tion of a barbarous and impoverished society, in which they formed 
the lowest stratum, would permit, and trust to the great but slow work- 
ing forces of civilization for the rest. But our Washington statesmen 
would not be content with anything short of the immediate regene- 
ration of Southern society in time for the celebration of 1876. They 
would not even be content with the cessation of acts of violence. 
They insisted on all Southern whites providing themselves at once 
with a new social ideal like that of Massachusetts. They wanted 
to have all Southern villages at once modelled on Concord or Natick. 
Men who had four years before considered the negro a beast of 
burden, were expected suddenly to treat him as a friend and fellow- 
citizen. Men who were bred in no more respect for free discussion 
than a Montenegrin, were suddenly to display as great a faith in 
‘the interchange of views” as Henry Wilson or Horace Greeley. 
A society in which physical courage held the highest place among the 
virtues, and private war had for two hundred years been an hon- 
ored custom, was to become in a year as peaceable and long-suffer- 
ing and tolerant as a Methodist conference. A society whose poli- 
tics had during all that period been regulated by “ intimidation,” 
and based on “ intimidation,” was expected to treat intimidation as 
a disgraceful offence on hearing that Northern moralists thought ill 
of it. At this moment there are plenty of half-cracked zealots 
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in Congress, not without influence either, who will declare 
that they are ready to suspend the Constitution, or overturn it, 
until such time as an orator can abuse the South as freely in New 
Orleans as he can in Boston. There is no answer to be made to 
such people. There is only one way of dealing with them, and 
happily that is likely to prove effective, viz., to ask the American 
people to send them home and commit the Government to 
those who have some faith in the progressive instincts of human 
nature and in American political principles. 
problem is not one to be solved by Jacobin commissaries, 
with ‘‘troops” at their heels. ‘The army and navy” have 
not made the North what it is, and they cannot make the South 
what it ought to be. Great and free and flourishing societies 
are not called into existence by sounding a cavalry trumpet, and 
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speak, of a party and keep himself quite en rapport with them 
He wants many of the ordinary sentiments and prejudices of 


| Englishmen, and has no taste for many of their pleasures; and this 


| quite as truly Scotch as the cautious Teutonic side. 
The Southern | 


the poison of two hundred years of slavery cannot be extracted | 


from any body politic by the sword. 


There is no medicine for this | 


but time and patience, and the growth of wealth and population; | 
the sense of mutual dependence, and the kindliness which this | 
sense generates; and the removal as far as may be of all reminders | 


of the tremendous conflict in which slavery perished. 


The Southern 


negro cannot in one Presidential term, or in one generation, be con- | 
| two-thirds of whom are prepared for the disestablishment of the 
| Church of England, from which Mr. Gladstone recoils, and nearly all 


verted into a person whom Anglo-Saxons like to have govern them ; 
and the Southern white cannot in one generation be made to feel 
that it was a great mistake that he did not let the negro govern 
him sooner. If it had been easy for men of his race to take this 
view of the black man, doubtless the lot of the latter would have 
been much hippier; but doubtless, too, the American Union 


would never have existed to shelter him, for nothing is more | 


| 


certain than that the Southern stiff-neckedness which is now trou- | 


bling us so mach ha; its root in the noble temper which gave us 
Hampden, and Cromwell, and Washington. 


——S EE 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. 

T would be difficult for a politician in any country to secure a 
more gratifying triumph than Mr. Gladstone has had in the 
effect produced by the news of his retirement from the leadership 
of the Liberal party in England. It has been treated on all sides 
as a political event of great moment, and rightly so, for his resign- 
ing of the leadership evidently means that his political life is prac- 
tically at an end. There has been a great deal of gossip about his 
motives and the nature of the special piece of work which, as he 
incidentally remarks, is now occupying his time. Abdications by 
great statesmen have been as rare in England as abdications by 
monarchs, and of late so many Parliamentary leaders have remained 
in harness till past eighty years of age that people are surprised 
when a man so full of vigor—physical as well as mental vigor—as 
Mr. Gladstone, talks of passing his declining years in peace and 
meditation. His friends, however, have no cause for surprise, for 
he intimated long ago that he always intended to preserve, if he 
could, the last years of his life for rest and seclusion, not only to 
prepare himself for quitting this world, but to find some leisure for 


projects of study which he had looked forward to ever since youth, | 





and which the pressure of business had forbidden him to carry out. | 


His enemies and detractors, of whom there are plenty among his 


nominal supporters, insist that he is moved by mortified pride and | 


resentment at his defeat a year ago. 
sakes his party in adversity, just when it wanted all his powers to 
rally it and reunite its discordant sections. But the truth is that 
he was tired of politics some time before the fall of his ministry, 
and had stated explicitly then that he would never form another ; 
and though he would probably have continued to lead had the 
Liberals been still in power, he doubtless feels that to lead them in 


Others complain that he for- | 
| personal to himself. These are worth examining. 


| things the rest of the world cares little about. 


Opposition is not specially his vocation—not a task for which he is | 


a8 well fitted as some inferior men might be. He is a great states- 


Man, a great orator, a great administrater; but he is not, he has | 


never been, a great party leader. At supreme moments he is able to 
rouse the mass of his followers to enthusiasm, but in ordinary times 
he is too much occupied by his own ideas to feel the pulse, so to 





| hearers become altogether puzzled. 


is one of the causes which have prevented him from being persen- 
ally popular outside a small circle of intimate friends. In fact, he 
is not distinctively an Englishman at all, but a Secotchman—a good 
specimen of the Scotch character on its fervid Celtic side, which is 
Fervor was all 
very well when he was carrying through great measures, but now a 
different sort of general is needed for the defeated and dispirited 
army; a general who will be calm, watchful, crafty, patient, pre 

pared to take advantage of every slight mistake, and to win back 
his .round by frequent skirmishes rather than by attacks in force. 
Now, this is just what Mr. Gladstone is not suited for, and he knows 
it himself. He would tire of a merely watching policy, and would 
feel that his powers were being wasted with no corresponding 
result. The premiership—that great prize which dangles before 
the eyes of an Opposition leader in England—he has already en 

joyed, and would not care to regain. The questions which have 
now most interest for him are ecclesiastical questions, and his views 
on these are opposed to those of the great bulk of English Liberals, 


of whom are opposed to those High-Church or sacerlotal theories to 
which he still clings. He would, therefore, in those very discus 
sions that most keenly interest him, either have to sacrifice his own 
feclings to those of his followers, or submit to see himself deserted 
by them. However much, therefore, one may regret his retirement 
from public life, it cannot be considered a mistake; and still less 
can we believe that it is due to mere spleen and disappointment. 

It is not the less a great loss, a great misfortune, to England. 
He has been far the greatest public man of his own generation, and 
greater, so far as one can judge, than any public man since the days 
of the second William Pitt, or, at any rate, of George Canning. 
Wiser and more far-sighted statesmen she may perhaps have had, 
and she has certainly had more popular and adroit ones. Peel, Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, men themselves very different, were 
in these qualities his superiors; while in single flights of eloquence 
Mr. Bright seems to most of us to surpass, and Mr. Lowe almost to 
rival, his best performances. But Mr. Gladstone, taken all in all, 
overtops every and each of these contemporaries and predecessors. 
There is a largeness, a foree, a versatility, an ardor about him 
which appeals far more powerfully to one’s imagination than does 
Peel with all his frigid dignity of wisdom, or Canning with his some- 
what superficial brilliancy. There is also a moral elevation about 
him, an imaginative amplitude of conception, a sensitiveness of con- 
science, Which, though they have sometimes led him into mistakes, 
have been of the greatest service in raising the whole tone of Eng- 
lish politics and public men. There is a “note” of purity about his 
words and acts rare at all times, and rarest in a man whose whole 
life has been passed in seeing and dealing with many of the mean- 
est sides of human nature. 

‘“Why, then,” it may well be asked—* why, with all these gifts, 
has he excited so much personal hostility? Why was he driven 
from power by so decisive an expression of the opinion of the coun- 
try a year ago?” The general political causes might easily be 
stated, but they are at this moment less interesting than the causes 
No man has 
more conspicuously than Mr. Gladstone what the French eall les 
défauts de ses qualités. His force spends itself on occasions when it 
is not really wanted. His ardor runs away with him, betrays him 
into imprudences, causes him to attach an undue importance to 
The wonderful ac- 
tivity of his mind makes him anxious to exhaust the possible views 


' of a question ; and he often goes on stating one proposition after 


another with so 


many qualifications and restrictions that his 
Mr. Cobden once said, ‘“‘ There 


is no one whom I listen to with more constant pleasvre and 


admiration than Gladstone, but I mostly ask myself, when he sits 
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down, what, after all, did he mean to say?” 
people call it subtlety, but it is really rather a sort of mani- 
inspired distrust in some Englishmen and anxiety in 
The suspicious thought that it covered crafty designs, 
The 


mind 
foldness 
others. 


and that he was preparing to desert his former principles. 


The Nat 
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. . . . | 
man of ordinary common sense got lost in the maze of apparently | 


contlicting views, and did not know what to expect. He wanted 
from his leader a simple Yes or No, and this was the very thing 
Mr. Gladstone would not give him. 
Englishmen, both influential, to whom he was specially offensive— 
the luxurious London world which calls itself “ society,” and the 


sceptical cynics of the press. His private life was known to be sin- 


gularly pure and not untinged by asceticism; he showed none of 


that sympathy with the turf or any of the numerous forms of English 
‘sport ” which made Lord Palmerston popular. He took no pains 
to win over the plutocracy by social attentions, and refused to sanc- 
tion those bits of military or naval or civil-service jobbery to which 
the aristocracy thought itself by long usage entitled. 


There were also two classes of 
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This complexity of | dition of England is the difficulty which young men of ability 


and high education experience in finding a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and the increasing proportion there of persons who enter it 
either to promote their commercial schemes or to improve their 
social position and gratify the vanity of their wives. This is a dan- 
ger to whose existence Mr. Gladstone has shown himself alive. But 
no Liberal Government has done anything to meet it. It was, accord- 


| ing to English arrangements, a matter not falling within his own 


The pluto- 


craey and the aristocracy, therefore, disliked him, and all the more | 
because he did not himself belong to one of the old houses. Then the | 


Liberal, or the nominally Liberal, dailies and weeklies are chiefly in 
the hands of men specially hostile to Anglicanism and to sacer- 
dotal pretensions generally—hostile, also, to anything like the 
expression of emotion in political matters. In their eyes, Mr. 
Gladstone’s ecclesiastical views and his sentimental tendencies 
(though it is fair to admit that these latter never affected his 
economical policy) were not merely obnoxious but almost con- 
temptible. They resented even his expressing an interest in theo- 
logical questions, and were never tired of contrasting Mr. Lowe’s 
cynical contempt for such matters, and Mr. Disraeli’s well-assumed 
philosophical airs, with what they called the obsolete medizvalism 
of Mr. Gladstone. And even outside this circle there was a good 
deal of the feeling which made the Athenian farmer ostracise Aris- 
tides because he was tired of hearing him called the Just. The tone 
of society in a luxurious metropolis is never very high. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s private virtues were too frequently turned to account for 


| 


' 


political purposes by his less judicious supporters, and the Daily | 
Telegraph in particular, the most tasteless of all English newspapers, | 


did its best to make him ridiculous by its gushing praises. 
may seem slight things, and so they were separately, but taken 
together their effect was considerable. At first they operated exclu- 
sively in Londen itself among members of the two Houses. 
was a good deal of latent disaffection in the House of Commons even 
before the last general election, when Mr. Gladstone was nomi- 
nally in a large majority, and it was no secret that many Liberal 
members were kept from deserting by the fear of their constituents. 
By degrees, however, the same sort of feeling stole over England 
(though Seotland remained faithful) ; people suspected the Premier 
of not being a sound Protestant, and many who could not have given 
any definite reason for their slackened zeal admitted that they were 
less enthusiastic for him than they had been at the election of 1868. 

Unjust as most of the charges brought against him have been, it 
must be confessed that he was toc neglectful of the small but legiti- 
mate arts by which popularity is won and retained. More might 
have been done to humor ordinary members of Parliament, and con- 
ciliate them by the social attentions of which Lord Palmerston was 
a master. More might certainly have been done to rear up a school 
of young statesmen like that formed by Peel, of which Mr. Gladstone 
himself was the most brilliant member, but which included also 
Mr. Cardwell, Sidney Herbert, the Duke of Newcastle, in a certain 
sense Lord Selborne, and other less distinguished persons. 
Gladstone was too much absorbed in great administrative schemes 
and in his own studies to attend to this; but the unfortunate conse- 
quences are seen now in the absence of the youthful champions by 


whom he ought to have been surrounded and defended. 
This is the stranger because he is himself of a far more 


These | 


There 


| 


| is. 
| what will probably take place, according as the one or the other is selected, 





sympathetic nature—a man who would naturally inspire more | 


enthusiastic attachment—than the cold and stately Peel. One 
of the most ominous features in the present political con- 


| he too is hardly like to remain long. 


department, so that he cannot be directly blamed. But a word 
from him would have gone far to influence the party managers, and 
it does not appear that any onereminded him to saythat word. The 
party managers have, as a matter of fact, been content to get in 
men on whose votes they could count without thinking of the quality 
of the men themselves. And soit happens that at present there are 
in the House of Commons very few men of promise below the rank 
of cabinet or ex-cabinet ministers, and of these few scarcely any un- 
der the age of forty-five. This is about as true of the Conservative 
as of the Liberal side. Ministers and even leaders for the next gen- 
eration will of course be found when the time comes, but to all ap- 
pearances they will be intellectually inferior to those of the genera- 
tion that is now beginning to pass away. There will at any rate be 
no one among them to be for a moment compared to Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Disraeli remains to amuse the House of Commons, though even 
he will not now have the same motive to exert his full powers ; and 
Of the rest, there is no one 
to whom it is any pleasure to listen, for Mr. Bright seldom appears, 
and still more seldom speaks. Political life in England, to all ap- 
pearances, is at the beginning of a long reign of mediocrity. There 
are solid thinkers; there are smart debaters; there are skilful ad- 
ministrators. But there is no man of genius. 








ENGLAND—LORD HARTINGTON AND HIS FOLLOWING. 


Lonpon, January 30, 1875. 

HE question of the leadership of the Liberal party has been agitating the 
country during the last fortnight, and as I write it is no nearer solution 
than it was the day that Mr. Gladstone announced his retirement. The 
choice has been (unfortunately, in my opinion) limited to two men, Mr. 
Forster and Lord Hartington, while the fittest man in the late Cabinet to 
meet the present emergency, Mr. Géschen, has been passedover. The news- 
papers have been so full of criticism upon the social, political, parliamentary, 
and personal qualifications of the two candidates (if those can be so called 
who are sought after rather than seeking), that I do not propose to trouble 
you with any views of mine on such a delicate subject, worn threadbare as it 
But I may put shortly such opinions as I have been able to gather of 


at a meeting which has been called for the purpose. 

Let us suppose the meeting over (as it will be before you get this) without 
superfluous scandal, and the decision given in favor of Mr. Forster. What 
effect will this produce on the ranks of the party ? The Nonconformists 
outside the House of Commons—Mr. Forster’s own constituency at Brad- 
ford taking the lead—have openly, ostentatiously almost, announced that 
they will own no allegiance to him who was the author of the Education 
Act, which was passed in defiance of their views and in the interest of the 
Established Church. This Nonconformist body is the backbone of the 
Liberal party as at present constituted, and without them the Liberals— 
in so far as they are a party—may throw up the sponge and retire from active 
political life. It is true that they are not very numerous within the House 
of Commons, nor so practical as they are outside, but the desertion of even 
forty or fifty true-hearted Liberals is a solemn fact in the present state of 
matters. a 

More determined, even, than the Nonconformist enmity is the deep- 


Mr. | rooted aversion to Mr. Forster of the old aristocratic Whigs. He might in 


time conciliate the Nonconformists, because their objection to him is based 
on acts and facts which might be got over or condoned. In natural dis- 
position and general political leaning, outside the sphere of education, he is 
probably more with them than with the Whigs. The latter cannot or will 
not put their feelings into language. But the separation between them and 
Mr. Forster is deeper already than it ever was between them and Mr. Glac- 
stone, and it is hardly possible that it can fail to increase. Mr. Gladstone 
was a churchman, a distinguished university man, a man of birth and bigh 
connections ; and, in addition to all those merits in the Whig estimate, be 
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was a man of genius. Mr. Forster is essentially a middle-class man, with 
sympathies which, rightly or wrongly, are supposed to be not unlikely to 
lead to Radicalism. Hence the Whig aversion to him. These two sections 
of the party—the Nonconformists and the Old Whigs—being thus clinched, 
who would be left for Mr. Forster to lead ? The Irishmen—for what they 
are worth—would be more likely to follow Mr. Forster than any other leader, 
on account of the favor he has shown to the Denominationalists. The 
Scotchmen have ever been amenable to reason, and will probably follow the 
man who is selected, whoever he may be, with a fair amount of unanimity ; 
and then he has the section of the party who are urging on the meeting— 
men of some influence and, for the most part, of advanced opinions. But 
against this following, such as it is, must be put the ‘* caves ” and combina- 
tions which the Whigs, led not improbably by Sir William Harcourt, will 
form, and the antagonistic attitude of the Nonconformists. 

And now let us suppose that Lord Hartington has been elected. The 
Whigs will support him with something as near to enthusiasm as their 
natures will allow them to display. With an earl leading in the Upper 
House and a marquis in the Lower, the country in a sleepy and contented 
state of torpor, and a government of Liberal-Conservatives passing Whig 
measures, it will appear to them as if something like the good old times had 
come back again, and the Whig millennium—in opposition though they be— 
had recommenced. The Nonconformists will be ready to give allegiance 
just at first, provided Lord Hartington does not throw too much cold water 
on their pet schemes for dismembering the Church of England. But his 
frank announcement this week at Lewes that he did not agree with Mr. 
Bright's attack upon the Church last Monday at Birmingham, will damp 
some of the ardor in his favor which the name of Mr. Forster has en- 
gendered in the Nonconformist mind. The Scotchmen would follow Lord 
Hartington if he showed capacity, and so would all the moderate-minded 
men. The Irishmen liked him when he was Irish Secretary ; but his out- 
spoken condemnation last year, in the best speech he ever made, of the 
Home Rule project to disintegrate the Empire, has rather alienated the most 
ferocious and patriotic among the Irish members. The extreme men, and 
many of those who got up the requisition for the public meeting, and who 
are mainly Mr. Forster’s partisans, will be opposed to hin—not a few for a 
similar ground to that taken up by the Whigs against Mr. Forster, the fact 
mainly of his birthand bringing up. The Whigs will not follow a Bradford 
manufacturer, and the Radicals will not follow the son of a duke. 

It is a curious episode in the history of English politics. But it brings 
out in bold relief the fact that has too much escaped attention in this 
country, though noticed by Mr. Disraeli long ago in ‘ Coningsby ’—the fact, 
namely, that the old division of parties is flickering out its existence, and 
that we are arrayed against each other not so much as party against party 
as class against class. The old Liberal party, now disorganized, was not a 
party. It was a coalition of classes combined for a particular purpose 
under one great leader, and so soon as that purpose was accomplished 
and that leader’s magical influence removed, the coalition of classes 
fell back into its constituent elements. The animosities which exist 
between the various sections of the coalition are, at least, as bitter as 
any animosity that exists between the old Liberal and Conservative parties. 
For some time to come and in the freedom of opposition we shall find these 
sectional animosities asserting themselves recklessly on the opposition 
benches. Many old scores, which were smothered when the members of a 
nominal party sat together on the ministerial side of the House, will be wiped 
off before the fragments of the party cohere again. Prospects of regaining 
power may in time bring together the different sections of the party as then 
composed into anew coalition. Disestablishment may then come into promi- 
nence, or household suffrage in counties and redistribution of seats, or revision 
of the land laws, or whatever it may be. And with the question the leader 
will be found, not by competitive examination or by counting heads or by 
the ballot-box, but by the natural selection of the fittest. Till then it really 
matters little who is the nominal leader of a disorganized opposition. But 
in the meantime the Conservatives, if they use their opportunities wisely, 
will have an easy tenure of office. 


GENERAL SCHENCK AND DRAW-POKER. 





Lonpon, January 18. 

| THINK we have touched bottom at last. It has for some time been a 

matter of curious enquiry among Americans in London how low the 
reputation of an American Minister could sink, and what new circumstan- 
ces could provoke a more general derision of his name and office. A letter 
published in the Morning Post of to-day seems to have been composed ex- | 
pressty to answer these questions. It strikes me as likely to elicit some | 
comment on your side, and I quote it in full ; 


‘‘THE AMERICAN PRESS AND GENERAL SCHENCK. 
‘* To the Editor of the Morning Post : 

‘Sir: It appears from recent files of American papers that many of the 
inquisitive journals of the United States are occupying themselves with a 
strange canard about the conduct of their Minister in this country, who is 
persistently accused of being a gambler, of introducing to us, the game of 
‘ poker,’ and of having written ‘a book on theart of gambling.’ They con- 
sider this to constitute a great scandal, and even base upon the accusation 
a demand for his excellency’s recall. The game of * poker’ is with them one 
of small repute, chiefly played in theWest and on board the Mississippi steam- 
boats, and is no doubt widely used by the gamblers of that region. In it- 
self it isa simple combination of ‘commerce’ and ‘brag,’ with some few 
special technicalities. The mixture of chance and judgment renders it 
amusing, and some years ago it made its appearance here as a round game 
in social gatherings. 

‘* Now, sir, it falls within my personal knowledge that one day in the 
drawing-room of a lady of high position in the London world, General 
Schenck, at her request, put down upon paper the rules of * poker,’ and 
these rules were printed without the knowledge of the General. The story 
of the ‘ book’ is therefore quite absurd. But these accusations acquire im- 
portance on the other side of the Atlantic from the puritanical spirit so 
strong in the United States, and from ignorance of what is usual in Eng- 
lish society. They do not understand that sucha game as ‘ poker,’ played, 
as it is here, for small stakes—-usually counters representing pennies and 
sixpences—is perfectly admissible among ladies and gentlemen, and in the 
best company. 

‘**Of course such attacks may be treated with the contempt they deserve, 
but it may be still better to enlighten the darkness whence they proceed, 
and to inform our cousins, at the risk of shocking them, that at Christmas 
parties ladies and children have indulged in such games as_ blind hookey, 
rouge-et-noir, and * poker.’ 

‘*T am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Farr Pay.’ 


I say that, assuming every word in this letter to be true, it is a degrad- 
ing letter—degrading to General Schenck, humiliating to us his country- 
men in London, and to his countrymen elsewhere. It is possible now to 
sympathize with the feelings of the indignant constituency which discovered 
that their representative at Albany had sold himself for a price ludicrously 
below the market rate of assemblymen in that year. So long as General 
Schenck’s name stood at the head of one of the largest frauds ever carried 
through the London Exchange, he may have thought the magnitude of his 
offence some atonement for it with citizens of what he dilated upon at Shef- 
field as the biggest country in the world. But who can find pleasure in 
having his Minister publicly apologized for as a poker player? Let us see 
what the apology is. 

‘* Fair Play” is either an Englishman or pretends to be one. I hardly 
think anybody but a genuine John Bull would have described poker as a 
game chiefly played ‘‘in the West and on board the Mississippi steamboats.” 
He calls the story a ‘‘canard.” The story is that General Schenck intro- 
duced here the game of poker, and wrote a treatise on it which was printed. 
That story is not a canard, but is true. I don’t know where *‘ Fair Play” 
got his variation of it, nor does it matter. The substance of the accusation 
is what matters, and that cannot be escaped from by a quibbling statement 
of it. Whether General Schenck wrote his treatise at the request of a lady 
of high position in the London world or not is of no consequence. ‘** Fair 
Play” says it falls within his personal knowledge that he did. Be it so. 
And that these rules were printed without the knowledge of the General. 
Be it so again, if ** Fair Play” means that that statement also is within 
his personal knowledge. But it is also within my personal knowledge that 
General Schenck’s authorship of the poker pamphlet was notorious, and 
that copies of it were in his possession and were given away by him. That 
being the case, how is his responsibility for it to be evaded ? I have seen a 
copy which had been presented by General Schenck to an English lady with 
her name in his handwriting on the cover. It is a little square, thin, pink- 
covered thing of—if I recollect rightly—fourteen pages. It is systematic ; 
a collection of rules and maxims for the playing of the game, perfectly 
serious in tone, and by no means the sort of instruction given for a game 
to be played for amusement merely. You hear the clink of the dollar in 
every sentence. I could have sent you the whole of it for publication, 
but to what good end? There were scandals enough about General 
Schenck already. I have no wish to add to the number of them. 

Let nobody suppose an American abroad can find any pleasure in at- 
tacking a representative of his own country. But the scandal has grown 
daily more rank; it was not honest to keep silence on such public matters 
touching so nearly the honor of the United States. For the same reason 
it is impossible to be silent any longer about this wretched poker-playing 
gossip. ‘‘Fair Play” says it acquires importance from our puritanical 
spirit, and from ignorance of what is usual in English society. 1 don’t 
think it becomes an American Minister to put forward an apologist in an 
English paper. Nor doI think that a good apology which depends on a 
sneer at his own country, It is not true that the accusations against Gen. 
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lish society. [Lt is nof usual in English society for a Foreign Minister to in- 
troduce draw-poker and publish a treatise about it. I do not know any 
othe: 1 Minister who derives notoriety from an act of that kind. 
Now ts Gonoral Schenck believed to play usually for ‘pennies and six- 
poness.” His reputation is that of a man who plays for more money than 
he can afford io lose, So true is this latter statement that certain other 


ugly stories about General Schoanck’s money affairs have been thought to be 
confirmed by, the account of his gambling habits. Were 
it a mere qitestion of playing for sixpences, or even whist with half-guine: 
points, the club limit, such talk would not have been heard. Yet a man 


bas | on, or are 


may lose a round sum of money in a night even at whist with half-guinea | 


points, especially if the bets are unlimited. 

Murther, so far from taking a ** puritanical” view of this matter, I am 
willing to concede that nothing need have been said about General Schenck’s 
play had he merely conformed to the habits of the society in which he 
mixel But General Schenck places himself in a very different position 
when he avails himself of his ministerial position to introduce a game 
which is purely and simply a gambling game ; and practises it, playing for 
money with those to whom he has taught it, and acquiring social notoriety 
from having introduced it, and from his repute of playing for considerable 
sums. Why does not *‘ Fair Play” tell us it was to divert attention from 
that other ill-fame he won long before from the Emma Mine ? 
a much better excuse than the ridiculous palliations he asks us to accept. 

i will not extend my comments. I leave much unsaid because, disagree- 
able as it is to hear such remarks as are habitually made in conversation 
about General Schenck, it would be more disagreeable to repeat them in 
print. I confine myself to such as he himself and his friend ‘ Fair Play ” 
have made public. It is needless to repeat that they must shock the moral 
sense of the American public, and that the relation of General Schenck 
here as Minister of the United States brings the Government which he re- 
presents into contempt. Suspicion of some complicity at Washington 
with Emma Mine rascalities was long rife. I do net know that it is yet 
allayed. I do know that the victims of that fraud have not forgotten or 
forgiven it, and that they hold Gen. Schenck morally responsible for their 
losses. 


daily. 


All that is an old story, but old as it is you come upon it almost 
You can scarcely hear Gen. Schenck’s name mentioned without an 
explosion of wrath, or a sneer, or a laugh, or an expression of amazement 
that he is still kept here as Minister. Now that he—or a friend for him, 
which comes to the same thing—has begun explaining his poker per- 
formances, it may be that we shall have another series of letters and articles 
in the London papers on the Emma Mine. That would make it still 
pleasanter. AN AMERICAN, 








QoMe weeks ago we referred to the severe criticism passed by Dr. H. 
\ Kiepert, in the Berlin Geographical Society’s Journal, on Dr. Wm. 
Smith’s new ‘ Historical Atlas,’ and particularly on the map of Palestine, 
which, as the reviewer said, neither embraced the latest discoveries of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, nor even took advantage of his own labors inthe 
same fleld. This map of Dr. Kiepert’s has now reached its fourth revised 
edition, and bears the date of 1874. It is a large affair, in eight sheets, for 
hanging on the wall. No words of ours could add weight to the authority 
of the eminent compiler. The Berlin publisher is Dietrich Reimer, and the 
map may be had in this city of Mr. E. Steiger, 24 Frankfort Street. ——An 


It would be | 





importance from ignorance of what is usual in Eng- | 








excellent feature of Col. Higginson’s ‘ Youth’s History of the United States’ | 
is the list, at the end, of works that may be read or consulted for each | 
period ; and among them the historical novel finds its proper place. The | 
historical fiction of all nations has lately been made the subject of a | 
Chronological Index, of which the second edition has been sent us, by the | 


Boston Public Library. Like many others of the catalogues of this enter- 


| compensation.” 
} 


prising institution, the present is well adapted for cireulation outside of the | 


iinme liate patrons of the library, It does not profess to be complete, but 


it is remarkably full. The term * historical,” applied as broadly as it is 
the most inveterate novel-reader to take shelter behind it, just 
quiets scruples which exist against the “theatre.” Poetry and 


the drama are included along with tales. 


here, permil 


” 
as ** opera 





New England Histor:cal and Genealogical Register, while possessing its 
usual interest for those immediately engaged in genealogical pursuits, has 
nothing more attractive for the general reader than the opening paper—a 
sketch of the descent and career of the late George B. Upton—and the 
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annotated “ Diary of Dr. Ezra Green,” who was surgeon of the Continental 
ship-of-war Ranger during the cruise (November 1, 1777-September 27, 
1778) which Capt. scan Paul Jones led her about the British coast. Both 
these papers are worth reading. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila- 
delphia, have in press ‘Secrets of the Sanctum—an Inside View of an Edi- 
tor’s Life,’ by A. F. Hill. 

—A correspondent points out a curious blunder in Webster’s Dictionary, 
by which, under the word reéns, meaning the kidneys, ete., the following 
phrases appear as tropical uses of it : ‘‘ Togive the reins, to give license ; to al- 
low to be without restraint. To take the reins, to assume control.” This 
would seem to be a mere transposition of the types were it not for the fact 
that the same usage is correctly given in almost the same words under 
‘rein, the strap of a bridle, etc.” Our correspondent continues : ** It may 
also be of interest to note a series of marvellous blunders in a list of irregu- 
lar verbs appended to Oehl shliiger’s English-German Dictionary, a work 
which I believe has at least a certain sort of popular authority, and which 
in 1869, as shown by the title-page, had reached its thirteenth edition. 
There are quite a number of such curious and obsolete forms as ‘ bake, 
baked, backed, baken, backen,’ ‘ it betides, betid, betid,’ ‘fleet, flet, flet, 
ete. ; but the climax is capped in ‘wax, wox, waxen,’ and ‘it snows, 
snew, snown’! The title-page states that the author was ‘‘ formerly Pro- 
fessor of the English language in the College of Quebec,” and the query 
naturally suggests itself, did all the students of this institution talk out of 


o” 


the Canterbury Tales ? 

—Gen. Hazen has followed up his instructive article in the North Ameri- 
can Review on the ‘‘ Great Middle Region of the United States” with a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Our Barren Lands” (Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co.) 
This latter is in the nature of a personal defence against the imputations of 
Gen. Custer, who had denounced him for saying in a letter to the Tribune 
a year ago that ‘‘a large proportion of the lands of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad were worthless, both for agriculture and as a security for money.” 
Gen. Hazen’s object is to prove, and he does it in perfect temper, that his 
statements are fully borne out by the facts; that Gen. Custer spoke from an ex- 
perience of only two years, quite exceptional for their rainfall ; and that the 
vast interior region lying between the 100th meridian and the Sierra Neva- 
das, and stretching from the northern boundary to the Gulf, is an arid 
waste unfit for agriculture except in rare localities where mountains favor 
irrigation, yielding no profit and scarcely any returns to the farmer, and 
exposed to the mischievous effects not only of drought but of grasshoppers. 
As to the valley of the Upper Missouri the description of it given by Lewis 
and Clarke, which Gen. Hazen cites, holds good to-day: the bottom lands are 
narrow and hemmed in between the hills and the river ; and though the soil 
is rich, the absence of timber and the scanty supply of good water ‘‘oppose pow- 
erful obstacles to settlement.” From Oct. 15, 1804, to May 28, 1805, they had 
but one shower of rain. A more recent witness, who has resided nearly nine 
years in Montana and Dakota, avers that successful farming is an impossibility 
in these Territories without irrigation, which is out of the question in Dakota, 
and is only exceptionally available in Montana. To encourage emigration 
thither he pronounces a monstrous fraud. ‘* When I think,” he says, *‘ of 
the enormous lies promulgated by paid advocates of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, who describe the land as ‘a scene of never-ending 
beauty,’ ete., I am constrained in charity to ascribe this not to a deliberate 
desire to falsify, but to the poetic tendency of the times.” Gen. Hazen, 
however, has less faith in poetry than his correspondent has, He declares 
‘**the stories of the ‘Tropical Belt,’ the ‘Continental Wheat Garden,’ the 
‘ Attractive Country,’” and the like, to be the ‘‘puerile inventions of the 
late witness, literary stockholder, and literary agent of the Northern 
Pacific ”"—the same who made public the ‘‘tripartite covenant” 
of Brooklyn notoriety—‘‘aided by other writers of the country, both 
employed and volunteer,” and ‘‘ continued and animated through the instru- 
mentality of that great moral power the Independent, for which services that 
leading Christian newspaper of the world was given a previously unheard-of 
Gen. Custer’s rose-colored report of the country in his 
gold-hunting expedition to the Black Hills is dissected by Gen. Hazen, and 
shown to be false and misleading from a mere comparison of it with the 
accounts of other members of the same expedition. 





—A matter of more than ordinary interest discussed in President Eliot's 
report on Harvard College, to which we recur once more, is the relation 
of the public schools to the college. From statistics given by Mr. Eliot, 


| it seems that the high-schools of Massachusetts, though originally in- 


tended to fit boys for college, perform this function only to a very 
limited extent. There are, he says, good reasons for this. Most public 
schools being conducted with the settled object in view of bringing every 
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child up to a moderate standard of excellence, there is necessarily a great 
deal of repetition and drill, which involves a terrible waste of time fur the 
more intelligent children. These children are, however, the very ones who 
ought to go to college, and the result is that it is seldom for tneir interest 
to remain in the regular classes of a public school. There is another 
reason : 

** Again, all the colleges require for admission a knowledge of Greek, 

which it takes a boy of average intelligence a full year’s study to acquire. 
Now it is yard not the interest of the great mass of boys and girls who 
go to high-schools to study Greek at all, and they do not study it. The 
teaching of Greek must, therefore, be maintained in a high-school at a con- 
siderable — for the benefit of only two, three, or four per cent. of the 
pupils. A large part of the time of the most expensive teacher in the 
school is thus lost to the many scholars and given to the very few. This 
immediate and certain sacrifice school-committees are less and less willing 
to make for the sake of a remote and contingent good. The difficulty is of 
course less felt wherever, as in Boston, a separate high-school is provided 
for each sex ; and it may be hoped that the day is not far distant when, 
with the spread of physiological and pedagogical information, the — 
of providing separate high-schools for boys and for girls may, in the inte- 
rests of both sexes, become universal.” 
It is of great importance, as Mr. Eliot very justly says, ‘‘ that the way be 
kept wide open from the primary school to the professional school (¢.e., via 
the college) for the poor as well as the rich,” and he suggests that the de 
sired connection between the secondary schools and the colleges might, in 
part, be secured by changes in the requisites for admission to college on the 
one hand, and in the studies of the existing high-schools on the other. 

“If the colleges would senate at the option of the candidate, a year’s 

work in French or German for th 
quire, and the high-schools would make Latin a substantial part of their 
course of study for all pupils, the desired junction of the two classes of in- 
stitutions would be practically effected. In the sole interest of the colleges 
there is much to be said in favor of such a change in their requisitions for 
admission, and in the interest of the high-schools there is much to be said 
in favor of making Latin an important part of their prescribed course of 
study.” 
This recommendation has, we believe, created a good deal of discussion in 
Cambridge among the friends of the college, who understand it to mean 
that Greek as a required study, either before admission or after admission, 
is to be thrown overboard, and who object to it that it is rather a proposal 
in the direction of lowering the standard of the college than of elevating 
that of the schools. 


—The controversy which has long raged both in Engiand and this coun- 
try over the vivisection of animals by physiologists, and which, in this State, 
has recently threatened to produce prohibitory legislation, has led to the 
publication of an interesting little brochure on the subject by Dr. J. C. Dal- 
ton, Professor of Physiology in the New York College of Surgeons and Phy- 
sicians, setting forth the character, necessity, and results of experimentation 
on animals (F, W. Christern). As an illustration of the needfulness of some 
such discussion of the subject as he offers, he quotes a writer on the other 
side in the Evening Post, who maintains that, even if vivisection is as use- 
ful from a scientific point of view as its advocates pretend, ‘“‘ mankind has 
no right to the knowledge thus acquired,” and demands legislation ‘to put 
a stop to these wicked contributions to human knowledge which mankind 
would be all the better off for never knowing.” The gentleman who said 
this is evidently not a person to be argued with ; but there is a large num- 
ber of persons who, while holding liberal views as to the claims of science, 
labor under great misapprehension as to the character and utility of vivi- 
section. Nobody who eats meat can well deny the lawfulness of making 
the lower animals subservient to the preservation of human life, and when 
we show the carnivorous, as Dr. Dalton does, that no more pain is inflicted 
in vivisecting animals for scientific, than in killing them for gastronomic 
purposes, and that vivisection has made, and is making, contributions of 
great value to the medical art, we do not need to argue, as far as they are 
concerned, whether there be any attainable knowledge which man has no 
moral right to acquire. 


—In the first place, all experimentation on living subjects is performed by 
physiologists after the use of ether. There are often cases in which the ob- 
ject is the discovery of the existence of pain under certain conditions, but 
in these cases the pain inflicted is slight and brief, for it does not need to 
be either sharp or prolonged in order to attain the operator’s ends. It can- 
not be said, in fact, that scientific men ever torture animals, in any proper 
sense of the term. In the second place, the phenomena of life, which are the 
main objects of interest to the medica! man, can only be observed in living 
animals, especially in that most important field, the relation of the nerve 
system to the vital functions. Some of Dr. Dalton’s examples of the 


contributions which vivisection has made to medical science in this ficld 





e year’s work in Greek which they now re- | 
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are highly interesting. Through seme of the experiments now going on, 
for instance, it seems probable that we are on the eve of the discovery 
of the cause, and therefore, perhaps, of the cure, of that terrible Cisease cia- 
betes. Then the circulation of the bleed was discovered in this way ; 
was the function of the lungs in aerating the blood ; so the possibility and 
value in certain cases of artificial respiration ; so the possibility and value of 
the transfusion of blood ; great light has been thrown on the digestive pro- 
cess in the same manner. Nearly all the knowledge we have of the nervous 


so 


system comes froin the same source, and particularly the fundamental and 
most fruitful fact of neurology, that ‘*the anterior and posterior roots of 
nerves emerging from the spinal cord have distinct functions, the anterior 
roots being channels for motion, the posterior for sensation.” The Hunte- 
rian operation for aneurism was made possible by previous experimentation 
on dogs; and the regeneration of the bone, after fracture or disease, 
through contact with the periosteum (a fibrous covering in which it is en- 
casec). was ascertained in the same manrer. The proper mode of treating 
venomous wounds, and the origin of parasitic diseases, are also among the 
contributions to human (and, let us add, also to brute) happiness made by 
dogs, mice, rabbits, pigeons, pigs, and other animals; and anybody wh» 
objects to experiments on them ought to be prepared manfully to have 
himself and his family treated, in case of accidents or disease, as if no 
vivisection had ever been performed. To protest against and denounce a 
thing, while profiting by it, is not only illogical but base. 


—Miss Putnam is not satisfied with Dr. Ruffner’s report, and writes to 
US ; 

‘* These are the distinct points at issue : 

**The School Report (1871) shows, from a very thorough and complete 
census, there were 1,248 white and 1,097 colored children of school age in 
this county. The School Reports also show there has been expended in the 
four years, for school purposes, a total sum of $14,355 55. From the Lest 
data at my command, the sum expended for colored schools in the four 
years has been about $2,095, one-seventh of the whole, when an equitable 
share would have been seven stxteenths, or nearly one-half. There are in the 
county about five hundred colored men who pay their capitation-tax of one 
dollar each per year, and their property-tax, for school purposes, which for 
the four years would be equal, or more than equal, to the sum expended for 
| their benefit. For three years the colored men of Wicomico, with 234 

school population, paid their tax, and had no school. There was 178 white 
school population in Wicomico, who had expended for its benefit, in those 
three years, from the school fund, $1,776.49. ‘The statistics in regard to 
Wicomico are all from the ‘ Virginia School Reports,’ and should be econclu- 
sive evidence. The information I explicitly call for, and respectfully ask 
Mr. Ruffner to obtain from official record, is the amount of money expended 
and to whom paid for colored schools in Northumberland County since the 
introduction of public schools in the State. With this knowledge, and the 
statistics furnished by the annual State Reports, it can be easily determined 
how fair and impartial have been the distribution and efficiency of the school 
system for the colored children in this county, so far as the public money is 
concerned. I beg your readers will notice Mr. Ruffner is careful to say the 
colored children have ‘one-third of the benefits,’ having one-third of the 
‘number enrolled in the schools’ in the State ; and not that they have one- 
third of the school fund erpended for their benefit! The School — for 
1874 gives 19 white schools and 8 colored schools in Northumberland Coun- 
ty, still showing unfairness, notwithstanding the 2 new schools in Wi- 
comico,” 

It seems to us that Miss Putnam here makes up her charge by lumping to- 
gether four years, during two of which the Virginia authorities admit that 
no provision was made for colored children. What they say is, that they 
are increasing their school accommodations, and that the law does not re- 
quire it to be complete before 1876. The controversy, therefore, seems to 
us @ barren one ; but, barren or fruitful, it ends as far as we are concerned. 
We wish, however, Dr. Ruffner would procure for Miss Putnam a sight of 
the County Treasurer's books, though we must decline publishing the result 
of her investigations. 


—aA correspondent asks for information on books relating to the devel- 
opment or evolution theory, especially for the book ** which is not too par- 
tisan or too technical, but gives the facts and reasoning with reference to it 
on both sides.” From a literature which ‘has in the past fifteen years 
grown into an extensive department of bibliography, we ought to be able, 
if this were possible in any subjects of discussion, to select the book which 
fulfils these requisites. Yet it would be vain to seck, even in Germany, for 
one which surpasses in these qualities the foundation and first of the series, 
namely, Darwin's ‘Origin of Species,” in which, and especially in the last 
edition, 1872, all the scientific objections that have been urged against the 
theory, as it is held by Darwinians, are more clearly put and fairly consi- 
dered than in any treatise we could name. In no work on a subject of 
which the scientific evidence is essentially technical, is the fault of techni- 
cality less obtrusive ; and in late editions this is st*ll further remedied by a 
glossary of scientific terms. But before we can clearly characterize other 
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books ou thi iljject, it is necessary to make a grand division of the de- 
partment info books that are. strictly (like Darwin’s), or predominantly, 
entific aud inductive ; and those that treat their subject as a part, or as 
the fousdation even (like Mr. Spencer's series), of general speculative phi- 
losophy, and in connection with theology and religion. Darwin’s books have 
heen ip wrly en rized as Sy ‘ulative. This is true of them only in 
e sense in Which incompletely verified scientific hypotheses are called 
tiive ; in the sense in which Newton’s astronomy was, until com- 


tely, or very nearly, verified ; or (by a fairer instance) Newton’s optics, 
is not verified, but It is to the subjects 
not to his opinions or treatment, that the term 


Which, in @ main point, reversed.* 


Darwin’s books, and 
sp@ulative is applicable, if at all ; and so far as it is applicable as a re- 
lies equally, or even more, to the opinions of his opponents. 


app 


proach, it apj 


f treatment is strictly scientific, Newtonian, or ** positive ” ; no- 


[lis mode o 
where dealing with disputed axioms, or with deductions from axioms laid 
down as @ privé valid and as if they were not disputed ; nowhere consid- 
ering scientific theses as either favorable or unfavorable to general philo- 
sophical or religious conclusions, except, of course, where religious teaching, 
in having prejudged these questions on other than scientific grounds, 
is presumed to have exceeded by obifer dicta its proper jurisdiction. 


With the great majority, however, of writers on this subject the names of 
Darwin and Spencer are closely associated; though to more than 
i . o 


one Aristotelian master, and to many scientific students of the subjects, no 
two names are more widely separated by essential differences of method. 
Mr. Spencer has lately put forward the claim that his method is justified by 
But, according to the judgment of the 


Newton’s precepts and practice. 
physicists of to-day, this 


more immediate followers of Newton, the leading 
claim is not substantiated. 

—The dispute is, however, quite aside from the reality of the distinction 
which, for bibliographic al purposes, we here lay down. One of the requisi- 
tions of our correspondent is not fulfilled by any book of the properly spe- 
culative division. We venture to assert that in no department of specula- 
tive philosophy, either expository or historical, do treatises exist which fairly 
This virtue is possible 


present the facts and arguments on both sides. 
* method 


only within the limits which scientific, Newtonian or ‘* positive’ 
imposes ; and within his own proper department of natural science every 
expert authority is a positivist, whether on other subjects he denies, or 
ignores, or only waives the disputed axioms. The essential characteristic of 
properly speculative as distinguished from scientific method is, that the 
former seeks to expel doubt by the furcular force of the dilemma that un- 
less one accepts as having universal validity certain axioms, which it is true 
are only illustrated, not verified by inductive evidences, one is not entitled 
to hold any beliefs at all with any certainty. Choice axioms are therefore 
presented, éustrated, and a universology is deduced from them. True sci- 
entific virtue, on the other hand, is to balance evidences, and to bring doubts 
to resist the enthusiasm of these aggressive axioms, and to 
be contented with the only the probable, 
or most authentic on strictly inductive grounds. Now in the proper scien- 
tifie theory of ‘‘evolution ”"—unhappily so-called, as confounding it with a 


to civil terms ; 


beliefs which are most 


different mode of treatment, when any of the successive preceding names, 
‘descent with modification,” ‘* derivation,” ** development,” or ‘* transmuta- 
wo:ld on this score have been better, notwithstanding a temporary 
in great measure 


tion ” 
disrepute in the name—the scientific evidence is 
technical, and a considerable part of what has accumulated in the past 
fifteen years is buried from the general reader in monographs of scientific 
Essays and discourses in exposition of Darwinism or natural 


publications, 
the majority being better calculated to 


selection are far too numerous ; 
make the author shudder than to illuminate what is best got from a care- 


ful reading of bis original treatise. Among brief and good essays 
we may mention Professor Huxley’s little books on the ‘Origin of 
Species,’ and ‘Man’s Place in Nature’; Mr. Wallace’s collection of 


essavs with the title of ‘ Natural Selection’ (though some of these are too 
ulative to come under the head of natural science); and Mr. Mivart’s 
in biological science, 


STN 


‘Genesis of which though learned 


the Species,’ 


is in many parts too speculative or un-Newtonian to be mentioned under | 


this 


head. We may add a little book called the ‘Philosophy of Evo- 


lution,’ by B, 'T. Lowne, published in 1873, by Van Voorst, London, which 
received one of the Actonian prizes of the Royal Institution for 1872. This 
is mainly scientific, though it touches on the general philosophical or specu- 


lative bearings of the subject. Of works more unequivocally of the specu- 





Speculative philosophy is properly metaphysics, and proceeds deductively 
from axioms, like Plato's or Kant's, or Mr. Spencer's later form of a priori philo- 
sopky, which he professes to found, in part, on the empirical facts of heredity, 


and thus give it a scientific basis, 


lative class, Mr. Spencer's generally, but more especially his ‘ Biology,’ de- 
serve a first place. We should not, however, in this case, as we do in Mr. 
Darwin’s, recommend the original so much as a recently-published exposi- 
tion, which, under the title of ‘Cosmic Philosophy,’ is given by Mr. John 
iske. In this book, the disciple far surpasses the master in readableness 
and skill of exposition. Of a large subdivision of the speculative class— 
the books whose aim is practical and religious, and opposed to theories of 
evolution—no one has come to our notice which fairly presents the exact 
points or the scientific arguments of the theory as it is now generally held 
by naturalists, and few of them apparently deem it essential to their aim 
to do so, Finally, we may add to the scientific division of books on the 
subject a recent edition of Darwin’s * Descent of Man,’ renewed by the fiery 
ordeal of criticism to which the first edition was subjected, and perfected, 
so far as scientific fairness and method can go, by the author’s unbounded 
patience of thought and research. 

—Publication of the posthumous works of Fritz Reuter has been begun in 
Germany, and the first volume is accompanied by a very sympathetic bio- 
graphy of him by the editor, Adolph Wilbrandt. With the full consent of 
the poet’s widow, a frank account is given of his passion for drink (7runk 
sucht), which is rightly regarded as a disease for which there was (after it 
had once been contracted) no moral responsibility whatever. In the begin- 
ning Reuter drank hard in order to forget his misery as a political prisoner 
in Prussia’s clutches, and when after seven years (he had been condemned 
for thirty) his deliverance came, he carried into private life this periodi- 
eal craving which must be satisfied, which ran its course like a fever, and 
from which his wonderful constitution rallied invariably with renewed vigor. 
But the habit nearly made a wreck of him. -He wanted to become a painter, 
in opposition to his father’s wishes, who sent him back to the University to 
study law. Here the temptation to spree was too much for him, and he 
next devoted himself to farming, with indifferent success, eking out his 
support by teaching. In this career he gained the friendship of a Pomme- 
ranian Jandowner, to whose confidence in him and shrewd knowledge of 
human nature Reuter owed the fortunate marriage which rescued him from 
an obscure and perhaps melancholy fate. This friend, knowing Reuter’s 
betrothed to be troubled with scruples about the match, dared to lead her 
where he lay under the influence of one of his attacks. The result justified 
his calculations. She resolved to undertake the saving of a life; and 
though she failed, as other trusting wives had done before her, to destroy 
her husband’s appetite for drink, she had the rare consolation of seeing 
neither his constitution nor his morals undermined by it. The wedding 
took place in 1851, and Reuter died only last July, of heart disease. At 
least as early as 1866, however, his powers as a writer had reached their 
climax. The history of Mecklenburg, which he left unfinished and which 
now appears in print for the first time, dates from 1859-62, and is pro- 
nounced not inferior to his best work. It is a singular circumstance that 
the dialect which contributed so much to his fame was not originally nor 
spontaneously employed by him. His earliest writings were in High Ger- 
man, including his masterpiece (1847), which was afterwards put into Platt- 
deutsch with the title ‘ Ut mine Stro:ntid.’ The example which he followed 
so profitably at last was set him by Klaus Groth, whose ‘Quickborn’ ap- 
peared in 1852. The drollery which characterizes Reuter’s works found 
ready acceptance with the Mecklenburghers, who are never weary of hearing 
and telling humorous stories ; and Reuter not only had a great store of these 
but told them exceedingly well before he ever put pen to paper. 


PROFESSOR MASSON’S ESSAYS.* 

\ E al-vays read Professor Masson with interest, but never without a cer- 

tain feeling of disappointment. He is clear, shrewd, and vigorous, 
and his style (when it is not Mr. Carlyle’s) is quite his own. He attempts 
to deal with subjects in a first-rate manner, and yet, at the last, he fails to 
give an impression of first-rate power. He is, in a word, in thought and 
expression the least bit vulgar. He isfond of rhetoric, which is perfectly 
legitimate ; but his taste has odd lapses. He writes literary history in the 
picturesque manner ; but it is amusing to have a writer of his apparent 
sincerity reminding us of Mr. Hepworth Dixon. When Chatterton, in the 
author’s biography of the young poet, writes to Horace Walpole, we are told 
that ‘‘ whether from the suddenness and naiveté of the attack, or from the 
stupefying effects of the warm air in his library of a March evening, Wal- 
pole was completely taken in.” Dryden made an attack on Elkanah Settle, 
the bad poet. ‘‘Settle,” says Professor Masson, ‘‘ replied with some spirit, 


*‘Three Devils: Lu‘her’s, Milton's, and Goethe's. With other Essays. By 
David Masson, M.A., LL.D,, etc.’ London aud New York ; Macmillan & Co. 1874, 
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with little effect, and was, in fact, ‘settled’ forever.” We doubt whether | 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, indeed, would have risked that. Professor Masson 
has been republishing some of his early essays, and one volume of the series 
was lately noticed in these pages. They were worth such care as he chose 
to bestow upon them ; but it is a pity that this should not have included a 
little chastening of the style. The first of the volumes before us contains a 
study of the differences in Luther's, Milton’s, and Shakspere’s conception of 
the Devil, a parallel not particularly effective between Shakspere and Goethe; | 
asketch—the best thing, perhaps, in the book—of Milton’s youth; an essay on 
Dryden ; a ‘‘ picturesque” account of Dean Swift ; and some reflections, 
noticeably very acute, on ‘‘ One of the Ways Literature May Illustrate His- 
tory.” These things are all entertaining, and some of them interesting. It 
is particularly interesting, perhaps, to investigate people's ideas about the 
Devil, and Professor Masson sets forth very justly the respective character- 
istics of Milton’s Satan, Goethe’s Mephistopheles, and the Foul Fiend who 
haunted the great Reformer. Luther’s devil was properly the only real 
devil of them all, the only one who carried with him a need of being be- 
lieved in. Milton’s Satan was an exalted poetic conception, in which the 
idea of evil was constantly modified by the beauty of presentation. Mephis- 
topheles was the exquisite result of Goethe’s elaborate intellectual analysis of 
evil ; but Luther’s devil was the concrete embodiment and compendium of 
evil, the result of his intense feeling of evil. Luther's devil, indeed, was not 
an intellectual «conception at all, but a huge, oppressive spiritual conviction 
such as only a man of marvellously robust temperament could have had the 
capacity for. 
devil as Luther’s—an engine, a machine, which required an inordinate 
amount of fuel. ‘‘ Life,” says Professor Masson, ** must be a much more 
insipid thing than it was then.” Certainly Luther’s consciousness was a | 
tolerably exciting affair; the nearest analogy to it that we can imagineisthat | 
of a commander-in-chief in the thick of a pitched battle. Suppose thistobe | 
chronic and lifelong, and we form an idea of Luther’s state of mind. Like | 
a general hard pressed, he had his strategic inspirations. ‘* When he could | 
not drive the devil away by uttering sentences of Holy Writ or by prayers, | 
he used to address him thus : ‘ Devil, if, as you say, Christ’s blood, which | 
was shed for my sins, be not sufficient to ensure my salvation, can’t you | 
pray for me yourself, devil ? At this the devil invariably fled, quia est su- | 
perbus sprritus et non potest ferre contemptum sui ?” 
Professor Masson writes particularly well about Milton, whom he has | 
made an object of devoted study, and draws a very handsome portrait of | 
him as he stood on the threshold of manhood. He was what would be | 
called nowadays a very high-toned young man—what even in some circles 
would be termed a prig. But Milton’s priggishness was in the grand style, 
and it had a magnificent consistency. It is on the pervading consistency of 
his character that Professor Masson dwells, while he attempts to reconcile his 
austerity, his rigidity, his self-complacency, his want of humor with his 
possession of supreme poetic genius. Milton records it as a conviction of | 
his early youth that ‘‘ he who would not be frustrate of lis hope to write 
well hereafter in laudable things ought himself to be a true poem.” ‘A 
certain niceness of nature,” he elsewhere says, ‘‘ an honest haughtiness and 
self-esteem either of what I was or what I might be (which let envy call 
pride), and, lastly, that modesty whereof, though not in the title-page, yet 
here I may be excused to make some beseeming profession ; all these, unit- 
ing the supply of their natural aid together, kept me still above those low 
descents of mind beneath which he must deject and plunge himself that can 
agree to salable and unlawful prostitutions.” *‘ Fancy,” Professor Masson 
comments upon this, ‘‘ ye to whom the moral frailty of genius is a consola- 
tion, or to whom the association of virtue with youth and Cambridge is a | 
jest—fancy Milton, as this passage from his own pen describes him at the 
age of twenty-three, returning to his father’s house from the university, full 
of its accomplishments and its honors, an auburn-haired youth, beautiful as 
the Apollo of a northern clime, and that beautiful body the temple of a soul 
pureandunsoiled. . . . He had madeita matter of conscientious inves- 
tigation what kind of moral tone and career would best fit a man to be a 
poet on the one hand, or would be most likely to frustrate his hopes of 
writing well on the other, and his conclusion, we see, was dead against the 
*wild-oats’ theory. . . The nearest poet to Milton, in this respect, 
Since Milton’s time has undoubtedly been Wordsworth.” As Professor 
Masson indicates, the danger that the extreme “‘ respectability” of each of 
these great men might operate as a blight upon their poetic faculty was not 
averted by the interposition of the sense of humor. We know how little of 
this faculty they possessed. What made them great was what we have 
called their consistency—the fact that their seriousness, their solemnity, 
their “‘respectability ” was on so large and unbroken a scale. They were 
men of a proud imagination—even when Wordsworth condescended to ° 


ew men could have afforded to keep, as we may say, sucha 
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In the day of Mark 
wing reminded that the absence of drollery may, 


the poetry of village idiots and little porringers. 
Twain there is no harm in ! 


at a stretch, be compensated by the presence of sublimity. The wild 


oats theory, too, may probably be left to take care of itself, and 
the history of Milton's youthful rigidity be suffered to suggest 
that there is a fine opening for the next young man of talent who fee! 


within him the spirit to risk something. If, as Milton says, ** he would not 
be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things,” he might 
try the experiment of ignoring trivialities. American readers will probs 


Pr 


Profess 


bly compare Professor Masson’s disquisition on Dryden with that of 
latter. 
Masson’s essay belongs to a coarser school of criticism, and he points ort 
the 


poetic mystery enables Aim to do, why it is that in spite of the many 


fessor Lowell, and conclude decidedly in favor of the 


much less acutely than the American critic’s remarkable insight in 


accounts against him the balance, on the scroll of fame, has been in Dry- 


den’s favor. The present essay is readable, but Professor Lowell's sug 


gestive, 


suggestiveness, however, on the lasi 


One may bestow the praise of paper 
in the volume—an ingenious plea for the indirec/ testimony of past literatures 


as to contemporaneous refinement and virtue. The accumulation of science, 


says Professor Masson, not only adds to the stock of what the mind px 


sesses, but modifies the mind in what it is per se. Operating on its new a 
quisitions, the mental apparatus enlarges its functions and, : 
quantity of grist is brought to the mill, becomes a more pow 
This at least is the common assumption, and this would prove that 
the present day are (besides our character as mere trustees of new discoveries) 
Professor 


Masson contests the deduction, in a spirit which most disinterested students 


people of a higher intellectual value than our remote precursors. 


of history and literature will probably sympathize with. ** Shakspere lived 
and died, we may say, in the prescientifie period ; he lived and died in tle 
belief of the fixedness of ] 


round her of the ten spectacular spheres. 


our earth in space and the diurnal whirling 


Not the less was he Shakspen 
and none of us dares to say that there is now in the world, or has recently 
a 


OL 


mind 


spiritual transpareney of larger diameter, or vivid with grander gleamin 


been, a more expert thinking apparatus its order than his was, & 


and pulses. Two hundred and fifty years therefore, chockful though they 


are of new knowledges and discoveries, have not been a single }: 

edge of visible advance in the world’s power of producing splendid ind 
viduals.” And the author continues that, addi two hundred and 
fifty years many times over to that, and receding to the time of the 


creat Greeks, we are obliged to admit that there has not been a knife-ed 


of advance in the same process since fhaf period. Of course it may be 
claimed that the increase of science has raised the general level of ability— 
that the number of clever people is greater than formerly. The discussion 
of this question Prof. Masson himself to “the 


assertion that within historic time we find what we are obliged to call an 


waives ; he confines 
intrinsic coequality of some minds at various successive points and at long- 
repeated intervals, and that consequently, if the human race is gradually 
acquiring a power of producing individuals more able than their ablest 
predecessors, the rate of its law in this respect is so slow that 2,500 years 
limited ; it is 
reconcilable, I think, with the most absolute and extreme doctrine of evolu- 


have not made the advance appreciable. The assertion is 
tion; but it seems to me both important and curious, inasmuch as it has 
not yet been sufficiently attended to in any of the phrasings of that doctrine 
that have been speculatively put forward.” Those who are not ashamed to 
confess to a sneaking conservatism in their valuation of earlier ages than 
our own, will agree with Prof. Masson that his assertion is important, and 
they will do sothe more frankly if they happen to be particularly struck with 
the cleverness of the present age. We ourselves find this very striking ; the 
general level of ability seems to us wonderfully high, and we believe that 
really candid students of literature must often admit that we allow things 
nowadays to pass unnoticed which would have made the fortune of earlier 
We not only beat them in knowledge, in wit. 
And yet who does not know what it is to he divided, half painfully, between 
his sense of these facts and their brilliant and flattering meaning, and his 
sense, particularly tender as it often is, of the great movements of the 
human mind being, 
tial and unalterable quality ? 
genuine conservative finds a mysterious comfort, which it would take him a 
long time to explain. 
discreetly and temperately sentimental turn, one of the most chilling and 
uncomfortable conquests of the doctrine of evolution, that we should have 
to reflect that the mind of Shakspere was not only different in degree from 
ours, but different in kind, 


writers. but we beat them 


or at least seeming, great in virtue of a certain essen- 


In some such clinging belief as this your 


It would perhaps be, even to persons of a very 
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THE GYPSY DIALECT IN ENGLAND.* 


PPUERE is one class of the English community as yet unspoilt by 

ultra-civilization. We mean the Gypsies. Outeasts though they 
are, both by their own choice and by the verdict of the world at large, they 
are, nevertheless, a people by no means wholly void of virtues. The chief 
peculiarity about them seems to be, that, having wandered for untold gene- 
rations, an uncontrollable love of vagabondisin has become with them a 
second nature. Tor the pleasure attending the wild freedom of their exis- 
tence they see no adequate compensation in the comforts enjoyed by those 


who have a fixed home. It is a pleasing picture, and yet not colored in 
of reality, that the authors of the book under notice draw of the 
Only want of space forbids our presenting it in full : 


exces: 
Gypsy of England. 

‘* No carpet can please him like the soft green turf, and no curtains 
compare with the snow-white blossoming hedgerow-thorn. A child of 
Nature, he loves to repose on the bare breast of the great mother. 


Nation. 


speech of Asiatic extraction. 


As the | 


smoke of his evening fire goes up to heaven, and the savory odor of | 


roast ‘hotchi-witchi’ or of ‘canezri’ soup salutes his nostrils, he sits, in 


the despening twilight, drinking in, with unconscious delight, all the sights | 


and sounds which the country atfords. With his keen senses alive to every 
external impression, be feels that 


‘’Tis swact to ses the evening star appear ; 
‘Tis sweet to listen, as the night-winds creep 
Irom leaf to leaf.’ 


He drewnily hears the distant bark of the prowling fox, and the melancholy 
hootin zs of the wood-owls, 
woisel,’ anl the rastl of tha bashe; as som? startled forest-creature 
planz>3; into ds2p>r coverts ; or, p2rchanze, the faint sounds from a seque3- 
tere thwniet revth his ears, or the still more remote hum of a great city. 
Cra lle l from his infineyin such haunts as these, * places of nestling green, 
for posts mvde,’anl surely for Gypsies, too, no wonder if, after the fitful 
fever of his towa life, he sleeps well, with the unforgotten and dearly-loved 
lullabies of his childhool soothing him to rest.” 

The genuine Gypsy is readily distinguished by his swarthy complexion, 
by his gait, and especially by his truly Oriental eye. His eye, above all, be- 
speaks him a wanderer from somewhere in the East ; and, but for the popular 
ignorance in past ages of the physical peculiarities of Asiatics, the French, 
and our forefathers in their track, would never have given him a name sig- 
nificative of origin from Egypt. As to the particular region of the East 
whence he emigrated, it is now determined, definitively, to be India. 
No position in ethnico-philology is more incontrovertible than this. When 
he came out of India is, however, a point not only as yet undecided, but 
destined probably to remain a mystery for ever. In basis and in bulk his 
dialect is Hindi, and the Hindi now existent. Whether the rest of it is not 


Ii> mirks the shriek of the ‘night-wandering | 


as well Hindi, but that of medixval times, is a question on which we may | 


possibly get some light if the poems of Chand are ever retrieved in their 
Hundreds of years must have elapsed after the Gypsy bade 
farewell to the plains of Hindustan before he reached the shores of Great 
Britain, where he has been known for upwards of three centuries. We 
have evidence that, in the course of this long period, as he receded from 
his home, and passed from land to land, his vocabulary was enriched from 
his contact with the peoples among whom he sojourned. That his mother- 
tongue was, in the meantime, otherwise modified, is not at all surprising. 
If it had not been for one consideration, he must, in the natural order of 
things, have lost it altogether. Choosing to dwell aloof from the rest of 
humanity, the Gypsies in keeping up their old speech acted from an instinct 
of policy. Strangers and aliens wherever they showed themselves, their 
very self-preservation, either collectively or individually, depended largely 
on their being able to hold converse in a tongue unintelligible to their neigh- 
bors. It is, we take it, from their having recognized this fact, and from 
their ‘having acted in accordance with it, that their dialect still survives. 
Observant of strict scientific method, and carefully discriminating what 
has fallen under their personal observation from that which they report on 
the authority of others, Messrs. Smart and Crofton restrict themselves 
almost wholly to the Gypsy dialect as known in England. And herein 
For in no two countries whose indigenous 


ancient purity. 


they have done judiciously. 
populations use different languages does the dialect of the Gypsies prove to 
be identical. When we possess monographs on the Gypsy dialects, treated 
country by country, executed as scrupulously as our authors have executed 
their monograph on the Gypsy dialect in England, it will be safe, and 
sooner it will not be safe, to speculate on the speech of our Ishmaelitish 
cousins in its generality. In the interests of exact knowledge, it is all-im- 
portant, too, that writers on this subject should employ a uniform scheme 
of phonic notation. When, as in Dr. Paspati’s elaborate ‘ Studes sur les 
Tchinghianés, ou Bohémiens de l’Empire Ottoman,’ we meet with Sanskrit, 
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Hindi, Persian, Turkish, and other words, not to speak of Gypsy words 
themselves, Romanized after half-a-dozen systems, it is a rare chance that 
any but a very learned linguist indeed, if he ventures to dissert on what is 
presented to him, is not constantly betrayed into erroneous conclusions. 

As the Gypsy dialect differs in different countries, so it may differ in 
one and the same country. Thus, in England, there is the ordinary form 
of it, and there is, also, an older form of it, now fast disappearing. As to 
idiom, and, most of all, as to verbal collocation, the latter is by far the more 
interesting of the two, from contributing to remind us more directly, when 
we consider the dialect in all its features, that, in it, we have to do with a 
It would be curious to ascertain whether the 
practitioners of the old dialect retain, as part of it, the Indo-Aryan dis- 
tinction of two sorts of 7, the distinction of d, ¢, ete., terminally aspirated 
and unaspirated, and the further distinction of n, d, ¢, dh, and th into 
lingual and dental. In our own intercourse with Gypsies we have noticed 
none of these niceties, as they seem to us o¢cidentals. In their leisurely 
stroll through Continental Europe, the postfixed aspirate to which we have 
referred may have been smoothed away by surrounding influences, though 
we are not certain that the observation of Gypsyologists has been sufficiently 

ecurate to leave no room for doubt on this head. Further, the letters d, 
n, and ¢, where lingual, were, we surmise, first dentalized, so as to confoim 
to their character everywhere on the Continent, and these letters, on reach- 
ing England, where there are no vernacular dentals, were, in turn, lingual- 
ized. As confirmatory of what we have rémarked with regard to the loss of 
aspirated consonants, we may add that the Gypsies, according to writers on 
their dialect, have, for instance, the words bok, jib, kas, lik, nok, poos, 


rook, tan, meaning hunger,’ ‘tongue,’ ‘hay,’ ‘nit,’ ‘nose,’ ‘ straw,’ 
‘tree,’ ‘place’; and that the corresponding Hindi terms, bAtkh, 


jibh, ghas, likh, nakh, phis, rikh, thin, show, every one of them, 
aspiration. Oddly enough, however, the Gypsies cleave, in some cases, to 
the Semitic guttural equivalent to y, as in their boy/, ‘‘ fortune,” from the 
Persian bakht, 

So little, very frequently, do Hindi words vary from their Gypsy coun- 
terparts, that, if pronounced by a Hindu, they could not fail of being un- 
derstood by an English Stanley or Herne. To name a few of the most 
striking, such are bahut, bal, chim, chhuri, chiima, gort, dosh, gon, kin, 
kaun, laj, lon, mans, manush, munh, nanga, pani, rat, sanp, sing, 
tale, signifying ‘much,’ ‘hair,’ ‘skin,’ ‘knife,’ ‘kiss,’ ‘string,’ 
‘fault,’ ‘sack,’ ‘ear,’ ‘who?’ ‘shame,’ ‘salt,’ ‘flesh,’ ‘man,’ ‘ mouth,’ 
‘naked,’ ‘ water,’ ‘ night,’ ‘snake,’ ‘horn,’ ‘under.’ The Hinii 1déldpan, 
‘blackness,’ has become, among the English Gypsies, kawlopea, for which 
the Turkish Gypsies have kalipe. As between -pen and -pe, it is hasty in 
our authors, following Dr. Paspati, to consider the former as the older. 
The Dravidian originals of both, namely, -pan and -pa— -pand having 
been left unrepresented—came, almost unaltered, all the way from India. 
In rattvalo, ‘bloody,’ we seem to see a corruption of raktwalé; and, i. 
trooshloo—or trushalo, as the Gypsies have it in Turkey—a corruption of 
trishdlu, which, though not in the dictionaries, is perfectly good Sanskrit 
and Hindi. 

That the Gypsies took Persia on their way from India, or passed very 
near it, there are few, if any, clear indications in their dialect as now pre- 
served in England. Such Persian words as pashm and poshida, whence 
their pooshom and posado, ‘ wool’ and ‘hidden,’ with many others which 
might be specified, have long been naturalized in India ; and the Gypsy 
besh, ‘sit,’ may more reasonably be referred to the Hindi dasnd than to 
the Persian bishistan. Uowever, hefta, ‘seven,’ the Persian for which is 
haft, is asserted to be used, in some localities, by the Gypsies of England. 
On the poverty of their lexical capital, as compared with that of their Con- 
tinental kinsmen, and on their almost total loss of inflections, still very 
numerous elsewhere, we cannot stop to dwell. For all this, like the old 
Arabs of the Desert, they pique themselves on their lingual legitimacy, and 
sturdily resist any innovations which palpably contravene established analo- 
gies. A Gypsy ventures a vocable of his own coining. ‘* His comrades sit 
in judgment on the production, and, after a critical examination, ‘ welcome 
the little stranger,’ and commend it as ‘a good lav,’ or crush it in its birth, 
and pronounce it to be ‘not tatcho,’ if it does not come up to average excel- 
lence.” So say our authors ; and they ought to know. 

The Gypsy prohibitive particle maa there seems to be as little ground 
for taking from the Persian ma as from the Greek 4. Md is pure Sanskrit, 
and is at once suggested by the Hindi maf. When mat was developed is 
unknown ; but mé@, now long obsolete, appears to have been _in the vigor of 
life when the Gypsies left their ancestral abode. And so, we apprehend, 
was the Sanskritic locative case—which, by the way, our authors strangely 
call the ‘second dative”—at present well-nigh extinct. Tire, ‘on the 
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shore,’ is the sole univerbal locative (sundry post positions excepted) that 
we ever heard in India : the lexicographers, a lazy folk, have overpassed it. 
Now, the Gypsies have ker, ‘house,’ and kere, ‘at home’; ghar, in the 
Hindi of our time, and ghare, very probably, in the Hindi of bygone ages. 

The dialect of the English Gypsies is made up of most miscellaneous 
constituents. Its Anghiterra and Londer?, for ‘England’ and ‘ London,’ 
are of too unmistakable source to call for comment. Fon, the German 
von, is ‘from’; and stifo-, as in stifo-dad, ‘ father-in-law,’ is the German 
stief-. Tood, ‘milk, the Hindi dédh, also intimates German influence. 
Sapin, ‘soap,’ ultimately traceable to the Greek catwr, may have been 
picked up in any of half ascore of Asiatic and European regions. Chairus, 
‘time,’ is thought, by Dr. Paspati, to be from «aipoc, Quien sabe ? 

Dwir, ‘door,’ the Gypsies have changed into wooder; gham, ‘sun- 
shine,’ into kam, ‘sun’; hast, ‘hand,’ into vast; him, ‘snow,’ into 
shiv and yiv; khand, ‘eat,’ into haw. 


The Nation. 


The processes, none of them un- | 


precedented, involved in these transformations, we must abstain from detail- | c( ' 
| an opinion one might know there was a good reason for it. But Lamartine, 


ing. Nor have we room to do more than barely touch on the Gypsy digammas, 
as we may designate them. These are seen in vangar, ‘ember,’ from an- 
gar; waver, ‘other,’ from aur; yog, ‘fire,’ from dg; and yok, ‘eye,’ 
from ankh. With yog and yok compare our ancestors’ yer, for ere, which 
ozcurs even in the first edition of our ordinary Bible, King James’s, 

Messrs. Smart and Crofton offer us, in their volume, after a pieasantly 
written Introduction, a Grammar, Vocabularies Gypsy-English and Eng- 


| promise of the author's future. 


lish-Gypsy, and a very interesting collection of genuine Romany composi- | ; 
| become a master ; if we had been his editor we should certainly have kept 


tions. Dr. Smart, in the first edition of the work, entered into rather full 
particulars touching etymology. We hope that, in the third edition, the 
authors, with the assistance of some sound Oriental scholar, will assign to this 


department of their subject the attention which is its due, and thus double | ‘ ‘ 
| lady’s being de vetne verbeuse ef mensongere, there is no lack of areally pene- 


the valueof their meritorious researches. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S FIRST ARTICLES,* 
tT acutest critic the world has seen spent much of the latter part of 


| trating perception of her foibles, 
' from the first. 
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fully done, as far as the searching out and identification of his pieces are 
concerned, Sainte-Beuve had, after much solicitation, announced his in- 
tention of doing this work himself ; they seem to come under the head of 
those things which would not go to the bottom, evenif one threw them over- 
board. They were contributed to the Globe newspaper during a series of 
years beginning with 1824, when the author was a half-hearted medical stu- 
dent of twenty. The title of ‘ Lundis’ is of course a device of the publish- 
er, but the subjects are the same in character as those he treated later—lite- 
rary figures of the day, and of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

It is interesting to observe his first trustful impressions of writers on whom 
he subsequently expatiated with such ripe sagacity and, in some cases, with 
such polished irony. This especially strikes us in reading his youthfully 
glowing tribute to the early poetry of Victor Hugo and Lamartine. As 
to Victor Hugo indeed, as vears advanced, Sainte-Beuve maintained a 
portentous silence ; he let him alone, as he let alone Madame Sand and 
Balzac (to the latter of whom he never did justice), and when he withheld 


on various occasions, he handled with unsparing acerbity ; the poet had re- 
laxed and the critic had hardened. The merit of these papers is evidently 
greater than was to be expected ; they seem to us to contain the distinct 
There are things excellently said through- 
out, and which would be worth quoting ; but the main thing is the genera] 
manner, the general firmness, the certainty and maturity of touch. The 
author writes as if he felt that, without abrupt transitions, he was going to 


aneye on him. The article on the Memoirs of Madame de Genlis is, for a 
young man of twenty-two, extremely remarkable, and if he does not yet 
speak with the authority with which, many years after, he alluded to the 


The talent for incisive irony is apparent 
** At Modena, the Prime Minister, M. de Lascaris, threw 


| himself at her feet, with a little air of triumph which she contrived very 


his life in revising his published writings, amending them, minutely | 


annotating, and generally re-editing them. 
come from his pen retained his interest to the last, and he thought that 
anything that was worth doing at all was worth doing well. He had a 
passion for exactitude, and he wished, as it were, to make a certain toilet 
for his productions, on their appearance before posterity. This is the sen- 
timent of a man who feels that he has done good work ; it is only solid 


iverything that had ever | 


objects that will bear free handling, and Sainte-Beuve had a comfortable | 


sense that in his essays and causeries there was no want of pegs to hang 
notes and appendices upon. 


| 


He prepared, therefore, during his last | 


years, a series of ‘‘ authorized editions” of all his principal performances | 


—beginning with the later and proceeding back to the earlier ones. The 
editor of the present volume quotes from him a passage in which he ex- 
presses his general theory on these undertakings : 


‘‘T save what 1 can of the damaged baggage; I wish that what I 
reject might perish wholly and leave no trace. Unfortunately, this can- 
not absolutely be ; what one collects into stout volumes is not saved by 
that fact, and what remainsin scattered sheets is not so completely lost that it 
does not drag in one’s track and weigh down, if need be, one’s literary march 
and, later, 6ne’s memory (if a memory there is to be), with a multitude of 
confused and straggling reminiscences. It is proper, then, to answer only 
for what one has admitted, and, without disavowing the rest, to send it to 
the bottom. 


In a word, if one has a care for the future ; if, without having | 


well to repress, At Rome, she saw the Cardinal de Bernis, whom they called 
there the King of Rome. . He assisted regularly at the baths of 
Madame de Genlis, and enlivened them by his charming conversation. The 
Chevalier de Bernis, his nephew, was her guide in her nocturnal promenades 
among the ruins of the Coliseum, but ‘he was at least fifty years old." At 
Naples, she ravished the whole court by the sound of her harp—and the 
queen especially, who kissed her hands; she saw also some lazzaroni, all 
naked, and some superb figs and pine-apples—and there ends the journey in 
Italy.” These lines, from a charming paper on Diderot, of the date of 1880, 
might have been written at the close of the author's life ; they have quite 
his final tone and rhythm : ‘* That Diderot should grow fat, that his paunch 
should define itself, that he should have indigestion and take medicine, that 
Mile. Voland herself should ‘pay abad fortnight for a little glass of wine 
and the thigh of a partridge too much,’ this shocks us, in turn, for a long 
time, and spoils for us many effusions still living, many fresh reminiscences 
of love. For noble, ideal love, as for poetry, there are but two periods of life, 
youth and old age ; in the interval, when profound and passionate love ex- 
ists, it must hide itself and beware of witnesses ; it does not easily interest 


| a third person ; it is complicated with a thousand petty miseries of body 


| can’t admire it.” 


the vanity of believing in anything in the way of glory, one feels at least | 


the lawful desire to be in some rank or other an honorable witness to one’s 
time, one has all 


recautions to take : one cannot too much act as a ship | 


( fatre navire), and keep one’s course straight, to pass, without foundering, | 


the perilous straits.” 


Sainte-Beuve republished his early poems and his youthful novel ‘ Vo- 


lupté,’ but he did not live to collect his first critical articles, his groping 
experiments in the line in which he subsequently became a master. It is 


a vast pity that, since they were to be exhumed, he himself should not | 


have presided at the ceremony. He would have supplied them with a number 
of entertaining notes, and given many valuable glimpses of the history of 
the formation of his opinions. It is a strange and uncomfortable thing 
to find one’s self reading Sainte-Beuve uncommented by himself ; the ab- 
sence of the familiar footnotes, generally more characteristic and point- 
ed than the text itself, has something melancholy and almost cruel ; it 
reminds one afresh of his departure, and is like seeing a person thrust 
half-dressed into company. The present volume has been put together 
by one of his literary executors, and the work has apparently been care- 


-©* Premiers Lundis. Par. A. Sainte-Beuve. do l'Académie Francaise.’ Tome 
I, Paris : Michel Lévy ; New York: F. W. Christern. 1874. 


and mind, with obesity, with ambition ; one can hardly believe in it, one 
These reflections savor of the wisdom that comes of much 
observation of the world, and, if anything might have qualified our confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the shrewd young critic, it would have been the sus- 
picion that he was foo shrewd, too old, too posé ; that his taste was too good. 
Youthful genius is, traditionally at least, a trifle more erratic. 

English readers will glance with especial interest at the articles on Scott’s 
‘Life of Napoleon’ and on Fenimore Cooper. The former is remarkable 
for its very delicate and sympathetic discrimination between Scott’s charm 
as a romancer and his culpable weaknesses as a historian. For a young 
Frenchman of 1827 to declare so eloquently that he esteemed the 
author of ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ as such, none the less for 


| having compiled that melancholy work, ‘The Life of Napoleon,’ indi- 


cates a striking measure of critical generosity. But young French- 
men of that period took romancers on easy terms if we may judge by 
the extreme friendliness of the author’s remarks on ‘ Le Corsaire Rouge’— 
that fast friend of our school-days, ‘The Red Rover.’ Cooper's magnificent 
popularity in France has always seemed to us a half-amusing, half-touch- 
ing spectacle, and there could be no better proof that people, in judging a 
foreigner, should never be sure they have not made a mistake in proportion. 
The *‘cultivated American” at the present day has an old-time fondness 
for Cooper, which makes the smile in which he indulges on finding that 
there are people who still read him a very kindly smile ; but though we 
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have a healthy disposition to make the most of our literary luminaries, we | century, nor any other English that has ever existed since the foundation s 
re not commonly addicted to speaking of the author of the ‘Last of the | of the world were laid; at any rate, since the Norman Conquest. 

Mohieans’ as a first-rate man, and we are puzzled on finding ardent allu- Our author’s treatment of Shakspere is characterized not only by his 
sions to him in such writers as Balzae and Madame Sand. But, of course, usual pretentiousness, but by a flippancy as out of place as it is intolerable 
if we take his trappers and his Indians in good faith, Europeans could | ‘‘T recognize,” he says, ‘‘in Shakspere, as in most men of the highest 
hardly do less, and the prairie and the virgin forest, as he portrayed them, | genius, a singular force and intensity.” ‘‘ More than any other writer, 
had, when contemplated from the Boulevard, a prodigiously natural air. | he loads words with meaning till they sink under the weight; vivi- 
We are inclined to believe, however, that Sainte-Beuve made, first and last, | fies nouns into verbs; injeels his fiery emotion, incapable of cooling, 
lmost no other mistake than this, and these slight papers give us, as we | through the rifis of granitic thought ; vitalizes and incarnates the shadows of 
have hinted, an impression of almost formidable sagacity. We confess fiction, till no historic characters seem so real.” But there are pitiable off- 
ihat, touching such a man as Sainte-Beuve, our curiosity is infinite; we | sets to every human life, however exalted, and the Professor stays his 


4 
if we conld never learn enough about him. | 
that that the 


yreternaturally brilliant light upon the laws of the 


fis intellectual fecundity 
munded 
ld thro 


iuiman mind at large. 


ur! one imagines 


Y 
i 


We are thankful to learn from his present editor 


mons Wor Wa 


that such a history ts t 


of his letters, as completely as possible. We had a couple of years since a 
taste of his epistolary faculty in his published notes to the Princess Ma- 
tilde. These were not elaborate letters ; they were emphatically notes— 
notes on life, on people, on books—but they had a point, an acuteness, a 
ver which make one eager for the sequel. They will set the seal of com- 


7 


pleteness on a ecord. 
I 


truly magnificent literary r 


history of his individual 


o receive a valuable contribution in the publication 


We may add that there is 


thunder in mid volley, and interposes one of these offsets: ‘ Yet one 
blunder, great and almost fatal, stands out in bold relief. At eighteen, 
» having no visible means of supporting a family, he marries Anne Hatha- 
Before he is twenty-one, fhree Little Shak- 
He alludes to the tradition that Shakspere 
was once a schoolmaster, and thinks that of this ‘‘some confirmation may 
be found in the prominence which Shakpere gives to school exercises, and 
in the marvellous fluency with which he uses those words and illustrations 
which are the stock in trade of Latin schoolmasters” He then adds : ‘* But 
the hum of pedagogy by day, or the monotony of hard study by night in a 
room where three babes exercise their musical prerogatives unquestioned, is dull 


* | way, a woman of twenty-six. 


speres are crying for bread !”" 


apparently to be another volume of these * Nouveanx Lundis.’ and that | experience for a youth conscious of gigantic powers, and determined to scale 
there is mineh so-called “ ripe criticism ” at the present hour which has less | the highest heaven of thought.” Alluding to the story of the deer-poach- 
flavor than these verdant first-fruits of a man of extraordinary genius. | ing, he says, **Caught in the act, William and his young fellow-poachers 
The grasp may here and there lack firmness, but the hand is already the | show fight.” Of the poet’s vocabulary, he says : ‘* His extraordinary vocabu- 
hand of 2 master. | lary, far surpassing in fulness and accuracy that of any other writer in any 
| age, proves him to have been a most diligent student of language.” Among 
Vaslerpieces in English Literature, and Lessons in the English Language, | other subjects given on page 179, the student is directed to write an essay 
ete,. ef Desioned for use in Colleges and Schools, By Homer B. Sprague, | upon ‘*Shakspere’s vocabulary, and what is proved by its fulness and ac- 
Principal of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., and late Professor of | curacy.” Now every Shakspere scholar knows that while Shakspere was 
Rhetoric in Cornell University. In Four Books. Vol. I. (New York : J. | perhaps the greatest erpresser that ever lived, he used a comparatively 
W. Sehermerhorn Co. 1874. Sve, pp. 487.-—-Prof. Sprague’s book limited vocabulary. The power of his diction consists not in the abund- 
is not on a level with the high standard to which English philological | ance of his words, but in the way he marshals those he uses, so that they 
and literary study has heen raised of late years by English, German, | often mutually stimulate each other to the fullest realization of their po- 
and American seholars; it falls, indeed, far below it, though it is | tential expressiveness. Mr. George P. Marsh, an accepted authority, has esti- 
characterized by unusual pretension—by large promises, along with a small | mated that Shakspere’s entire vocabulary little exceeds fifteen thousand 
performance, ‘The selections are excellent ; and, with one exception, all | words, and of these a large number, chiefly of Latin origin, will be found to 
complete works, comprising the ‘Clerk’s Tale of Patient Griselda,’ from | ocour but once or at most twice in his pages, while the authorized vocabu- 
the Canterbury Tales ; Spenser’s *Epithalymium,” Six of Lord Bacon’s | jary of the time embraced twice or thrice that number. The laborious 
Essays, Shakspere’s ‘ Macbeth,’ Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica,” * Ode on the Nati- | translator, Philemon Holland, who was born twelve years before Shakspere 
vity,’ and * Comus,’ and Bunyaa’s ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ Part I. In the Pre- | ang survived him twenty, ‘‘being himself translated,” as the humorous 
face, the editor says : 


‘In the following work, constituting the first series, and, indeed, in 
of the subsequent volumes, the object is primarily and chiefly to pre- 
for study the masterpieces in English literature ; but incidentally the 

mpt is made to show, in the first two volumes, something of the philo- 

iy and development of the English language, and to awaken an interest 
in its critical study.” 


Now, to show the development of the English language, and to awaken 

an interest in its critical study, we need not say that that development and 

that critical study ean be, the one exhibited and the other pursued, only on 

the forms of the language at different periods of its history. 

to the editor’ ‘Clerk's Tale,’ on 
ul : 

‘Except in the last six stanzas [L’Envoye de Chau er] | have taken the 
liberty to modernize the spelling wherever it would not change the pronun- 
of the word, outlandish orthography being no more essential to old 
etry than to modern wit.” 


the basis of 


But turning introductory remarks to the 


nace 18, we re 
pay 





h 
Lenatlish 


t 


Ip other words, he thinks with Artemus Ward that ‘* Mr. C. had talent, 
burt. he couldn't spel.” lle saves, as que ted above, inetd ntally the attempt 
- made.” ete. But, in turning over the book, we find that the *‘ attempt,” 


instead of being “ incidentally made,” constitutes a very prominent feature 


prominent even than in many text-books that 


the performance, more 
might be named, in which the development of the language and its critical 
f ay we a leading object. We don’t make that, of course, a ground of 
objection. But the editor’s idea of what constitutes a critical study of the 
j lanvuave, as shown by his treatment of Chaucer, philologically the most 
importent author in his book, whose *‘ outlandish orthography ” he consid- 


iL to old English poetry than to modern wit,” is open 


ers “"no more essent 
to considerable objection. What a teacher who would impart instruction 


of Chaucer’s language could do with such a text 


to his class on the form 





1 
the 


ip is a question, unless he should employ it as 
to teach correct grammar. 


@ditor has served 1 


ae 





erammari ns employ false SV ntax sometimes, 


It represents neither the English of the fourteenth nor of the nineteenth 








Fuller in his ‘Church Worthies’* expresses it, in 1686, used in his transla- 
tions a very much (easily more than fifty per cent.) larger vocabulary than 
did Shakspere, and a vocabulary, too, which was in general use at the time, 
as we know from other contemporary writers. 

Professor Sprague, after summing up the ‘ points of his intellectual su- 
premacy ” which he ‘* recognizes,” concludes : 





‘* Yet Shakspere was but half a man, rarely looking beyond the uses of 
the theatre. Prince of dramatists, master of the revels to all mankind, 
chief caterer to human amusement—this is something ; it is even noble. 
But it is not enough. Great intellectual, moral, and political movements 
are in progress in England and on the Continent during the whole of his 
career. Shall not the most consummate of artists play the man? Shall 
the foremost intellect of the race be insignificant in action and loose in con- 
duct ? see nothing but from the standpoint of his theatre ? say nothing but 
as an actor on the stage ? do nothing to lead the struggling millions to a 
higher life? But let us not judge hastily. We may be pardoned for the 
perhaps excessive charity of believing that, if his days esd been prolonged. 
he would have atoned for the indifference or idleness of the past. Cut off 
suddenly at the age of fifty-two, what plans for human improvement may 
not have been buried with him ? Given thirty years more, he might have 
shown himself as sublime in action as in thought. We have here his 
own explicit declaration that the life of a trifler was distasteful to him.” (He 
here quotes portions of the 116th and 111th Sonnets.) 

Talk like this from a ‘‘ Professor of Rhetoric” 
from a principal of an academy, is out of reach of comment. 
| coming from either source, may fairly be called scandalous. 


a in a university, or even 


The book, 





Tales in Political Economy. By Millicent Garrett Faweett. (New 
y : 


York : Macmillan & Co.)}—Mrs. Fawcett, who, it is hardly necessary 
to say, is the wife and coadjutor of the well-known professor of that 


name, attempts in the little volume before us to make plain some of 
the elementary princip!es of political economy by three or four stories told 
by an old sailor, Captain Adams, who had travelled far and passed much time 
on an islend in the Southern seas with a company of shipwrecked sailors, 
w..ose doings lay bare the processes of production and distribution in their 
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} 
simplest forms. The first tells how the chiefs gf a settlement composed of | 
the descendants of Dutch settlers in an island in the Indian Ocean, having | 
groves of palm-trees of their own, from which they produced great quantities 
of oil—the monopoly of which they retained for themselves—provided a 
market for the oil by compelling the commoners to build their huts without 
windows and keep a mat hanging down in front of the door, so as to keep 
the interior in perpetual darkness, and how Captain Adams failed in trying to 
induce them to give up the manufacture of oil and use the sunlight in its 
stead, and devote themselves to the preparation of other commodities for 
exchange. This is exceedingly pat and well told. The others, relating to 
the lives of the shipwrecked sailors, having to illustrate such complicated 
matters as the division of labor, exchange, demand and supply, the ele- 
ments of value, the nature and use of money and of credit, are less success- 
ful, as the narrative constantly, and we were going to say inevitably, runs 
into simple exposition. 
story he would not profit by the exposition, and that if he could profit by 
the exposition he would not need the story. 


We consequently feel that if a pupil needed the 


Political economy undoubtedly 
admits, more than most other branches of knowledge, of being illustrated in 
this way, but we doubt if any story ought to attempt to deal with more 
than one point. 
rency varying from day to day in value, would make a good parable in 
itself if no other element were 


The struggles of a producer, for instance, with a cur- 


let 


in; but as the problem becomes complex, 
the difficulty of covering it with fiction is enormously increased, even in 
the hands of so skilful a writer as Mrs. Fawcett. By all of which we do not 


mean to say, by any means, that she has not made a useful book in the 
present case. 


Kine Arts. 


THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION.—II. 
T 2 death of Mr. Burling and that of Mr. Eaton, the former the Society's 
founder and long its seeretary, have cast an unusual gloom over the ex- 
hibition at the Academy. Mr. Burling, now taken away in his youth, was 
a companionable, lovable man, fond of woods, fields, and. art, and a born 
companion of the birds, whose pretty ways and movements he captured in 
a great many beautiful and accurate studies. His sense of landscape beauty, 
too, was acute and tender, and he excelled in a peculiar Meissonier-like 
way of dotting figures into scenery with a lifelike confusion of detail. His 
contributions to the display this year are at the level of his best works here- 
tofore, and indicate a painter hardly in his prime, certainly not beyond it. 
Mr. Eaton, too, leaves a host of regretful friends. 

The largest figure-piece contributed, we believe, and in some respects 
the most important, is Mr. Frederick’s group of ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” This 
artist has some right to grapple with Shakspere, as proved by his very ima- 
ginative illustrations to the ‘* Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” and by a large 
meritorious oil-painting of the ‘* Death of Tybalt,” exhibited some years 
The present contribution, though not the best that Mr. Fredericks is 
capable of making for us, has study and sentiment. Juliet, alittle pleading 
nightgowned child, is at least pathetic, if not strictly tragical. The Romeo, 
in a costume that cuts him up into too many tessellated squares, is not quite 
satisfactory, as his pose looks huddled and his figure somewhat flat and 
disarticulated ; but his grave, almost Dantesque aquiline profile, in the 
cowl of an antique travelling-cloak, suggests great depth of character and 
capacity for suffering. The style of the work is that of one who does not 
move easily in the methods of water-color ; it is a tinted drawing and no 
painting. The severe outlines intersect the whole composition. and are not 


ago. 


always so pure and sensitive as they ought to be. The color, in a minor 
key throughout, is agreeable and unobtrusive. 

A contrasting exhibition of very cheap sentiment is made by Mr. Matt 
Morgan in a showy and superficial pair of emigrants, looking homeward 
over the side of the conventional vessel in the conventional way. One 
seems to see in the handsome ease with which he works that Mr. Morgan 
has no care or thought for what his heroes are feeling, but puts in the lines 
of expression according to formula, with all the happiness of a routine one 
has thoroughly mastered. If there be any form of life, pain or pleasure, 


The Nation. 





dignity or vulgarity, with which this artist really sympathizes, we are con- 
vinced he would paint a fine picture of it. Up to this moment, as is well 
known, his grand successes have been the skeletons of the Tomahawk. 
The present picture appears to be in pure gouache, and is executed with 
workmanlike and even reckless facility. Mrs. Elizabeth Murray shows, we 
fancy, improvement in her large picture of a girl twisting a ribbon in her 
hair, called “‘ The White Rose” ; though the eve of this heroine is rather 
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wider than her mouth, 
the expression is pure 


a phenomenon of scale not observed in nature, yet 
and genuine, and the requisite effect of lily-like 


purity is not marred by anything in the expression or the attitude. Mrs. 
Murray's study of Gypsies is even less coherent than is the wont of that 
threadbare and long-suffering tribe whei it falls into her hands, Mr. 


William Magrath, whose recent pictures have given so much real 
pleasure, shows in his ‘* Wilds of Connemara” that he can play 
the pastoral reed without imitating Mr. Boughton or any other Lycidas. 
The distance here has an energetic charge of coloration, and the 


Boughton would 
Yet 


pastoral and an idy], for all its individuality ;the girl looms against the sky 


hoyden-shepherdess a piquancy of character that Mr. 
rather fall into paralysis, we suspect, than represent. 


} 
the seene is a 


hike some wild growth that has never been taught how poetic itis, and the 


e 


wrinkled coats of the sheep, breaking into matted fissures as th 


twist their lean necks among the herbage, are true to nature and therefor 
faithful to sentiment. 


Mr. Winslow Homer, with rapid ease and photo 
graphic breadth, plants his flattened figures against a great variety of land 


scapes and coast-reaches. Tle contributes very copiously, and it is hard to 


say which of his sketches is the best when none are bad. Perhaps that of tw 


smug and innocent fisher-boys, conveying a basket of clams. and just 
consciously swerving from the path at sight of a strange fish Iving on the 
sand, is as characteristic as any. The pleasure with which we recognize 


1] 


truth-evidence in every study of Mr. Homer's is, however, marred by a really 


poignant feeling of regret. Seven or eight years ago this artist seemed to 
be preparing to paint pictures, and not mere effects : at present his highest 


1 
exercise is to lay silhouettes of pasteboard on a ground of pasteboard differ 


ently tinted, and with these admirably-cut jumping-jacks to go through the 
various evolutions of life as given ‘* in the flat.” 


mi 


he large and remarkable pietures by Mrs Stillman are almost the oul 


subtlety in figure-treatment 
the British 


These qualities are conferred by education, if not by residenc 


examples present this vear of that intellectual 


} 


school. 


the 


and that Northern or Gothie ballad-pathos which mark 
upon 
artist in question, whose treatment of Arthurian legend is so poetic and 

In one composition, Launeelot is discovered by Elaine, as he dreams 
fountain his fool’s dress, his beside hi the 


‘*pleached bower * of a rose-garden woven abeve his head: in another 


grave. 


by a in bauble Iving and 


m 
Isoud stands white and ghost-like before Tristram, a lily planted beside her 
firure, like the symbol ofa saint. The pictures are marked by a very per- 
fect observance of unity, the medieval slenderness of the forms going well 
with the fashion of the pleasance and the orchard in the respective scenes, 
the quaint formality in which reminds one of missal-work. Deep, pure, 
and transparent colors are embroidered over the intricate compositions, and 


What- 


ever has been seen of this artist’s work is marked by thought and intellect- 


fit the drawing like primitive MUSsie ACC ompany ing ant ique words. 


s in the large female head on 
exhibition, is fascinating in its intensity of comprehension and reserved 


ual beauty ; her treatment of portraiture, : 


power ; in the painting of details, as in the Chinese vase of a flower-study 


close by, the work is the direct and innocent copy-work of ancient illu- 
One may: believe in very different theories of 


minators. art, vet he unable 


to resist the charm of 2 sectarianism so consistent. sacred, and sincere. 
A Gavarni-like subject by Gustave David, with a 


hea] 


cirl and carrier-doves, 
finis} eu il 


and the cluster of half-a-dozen carefully family groups by Eugene 


Irene h 
with the 


Devéria, remind one of the vast emancipatory strides mad 

and Bida. Th 
Greuze-like family sentiment, the Isahey-like finish, and the Louis Philippe 
The burst 
of warm Venetian color which was shown in his Luxembourg picture of 
* The Birth of Henri TV.” subsided soon into commonplace, and the artist 


died voune. The broad and manly stvle in which French water-colorists 


by 


water-color in the present age of Vibert Devérias, 


costumes, are interesting rather historically than intrinsically 


a foreign lesson, vet is derived less from their Eng- 


now paint the figure is 
lish predecessors than from certain Spanish and Neapolitan influences, 
The Spanish-Italian school is represented in the Society’s exhibition by 


some choice examples, among which that of Villegas looms like a tower 
We 
at present, but to indicate how interesting a study may be made 


s, and al 


above the rest. allude to these, not for the purpose of expatiating 
upon them 
of painting according to its historic date so to point out the class of 
art which the more earnest American painters are selecting for standards 
and criterions, 

Kappes and Knight contribute figure-subjects of much graphic merit, 
vet such as could never have been painted or taught by an English aquarel- 


by Mr. 


attened stvle, relieved in plane surfaces, the body- 


list. The organ-grinder feeding his monkey, and the heggar-man, 
Kappes, are in a large, fl 
color applied as with a trowel, and the whole treatment seemingly derived 


from scene-painting in distemper ; yet the touch is as different as possible 
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from Mr. Morgan’s, with his English hatching and quilting. Mr. Knight 
paints similar character-subjects with a similar breadth, but with transparent 
washes of color; his gardener and fishermen are energetic and alive. 

The most admirable figure-studies, however, for pure natural force and | 
virility, are those of Mr. Eakins, in which the method of Géréme is applied 

to subjects the antipodes of those affected by the French realist. Mr. Eakins | 
shows three sheets, one representing racing-boats drifting in a calm, one a 
negro crouched in the grass and decoying plover by imitating their ery, and 
The selection of the themes in itself shows 


one a pair of base-ball players. 


The attention of all readers of 
books of travel is invited to 


_ ~ 
AFRICA : 
The History of Exploration and Adventure, as given in the 
Leading Authorities from Herodotus to Livingstone. By 
C. H. Jones. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 
8vo, $s. 

** This volume contains the quintessence of a whole library. 

What makes it peculiarly valuable is its combination 
of so much material which is inaccessible to the general 
reader, who is put in possession, by this means, of a vast 
amount of entertaining as well as instructive information. 
The excellent map, showing the routes of the leading ex- 
plorers, and the numerous illustrations, increase the value 
and interest of the book.””"—Boston Globe. 

*“As a survey of the whole subject of African travel and 
exploration, the book is invaluable, and as such we commend 
it to all such as desire to become better acquainted with one 
of the most interesting themes of the age.”—New Haven 

"alladium., 
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$2 50. 
GAUTIER’S A WINTER IN 
Russia. Translated by M. M. Ripley. 
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Just Published, 


ANNETTE ; or, The Chronicles of 

a Bellevue. A Novel. By Charlotte Walsingham. 

r2mo, cloth extra, $r 75. 
e* The publishers beg leave to commend the above work 
to the reading public. It is an American Novel of rare merit, 
written in a graceful and charming style, and possessing in 
its natural and simple plot a singular interest. The senti- 
ment and whole tone of the book is pure, elevated, and re- 
fined. 

“This charming volume is entitled to rank with the very 
best of recent books in this line. — Contains whole 
pages and chapters of rare artistic and dramatic power. 
Annette is really a charming character.’"—7renton True 
American. 





Centennial Edition. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK 
International Exhibition at Philadelphia. 
sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 

Contains a full description of the Grounds and the Exhi- 
bition Buildings, with illustrations. Price, in neat paper 
cover, 75 cents, and in cloth ornate, $1. 


AND THE 


Illustrated, 





Recently Issued. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION, 
With Special Reference to the Present Time. By John 
McLeod Campbell, author of ‘ The Nature of the Atone- 
ment and its Relation to the Remission of Sins and 
Eternal Life.’ One vol. 12mo, fine cloth, price $1 25. 
ge" For sale by the principal booksellers, and mailed on 
receipt of the price. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


| The Nation. 


ARPER'S CATALOGUE. The 
attention of those designing to form libraries, or in- 
crease their Literary Collections, is respectfully 

invited to Harper’s Catalogue, which comprises a large pro- 
— of the standard and most esteemed works in English 
uiterature—comprehending over three thousand volumes, 

Librarians who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will find this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the authors’ 
names, anonymous works by their titles. The index is ar- 
ranged by the titles of the books, besides having numerous 
appropriate heads, each general head being followed by the 
titles of all works on that subject. 

Harper's Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








In press, and will be sent free of charge to any address, 
RICED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE 


Of a large Collection of 
SCARCE, STANDARD, AND CURIOUS ENGLISH 
AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Memoirs, History, Poetry, the Drama, Shakspere, Works 
in French and Italian, Travels, Ana, Anecdote, 
Bons Mots, Books of Prints, Science, 


Medicine, Dentistry, Belles 
Lettres, etc., etc. 


FOR SALE BY 
A. DENHAM & CO., 


Importers and Publishers, 
17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 





d NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

Magazine. To be published monthly. For Pastors, 

Superintendents, Normal-class Teachers, etc. Not 

to interfere with the Suaday-School Fournal. To begin 
January, 1875. 


THE NORMAL CLASS: A Monthly 


Magazine for the Discussion of all Sunday-school 
Topics ; the Publication of Normal-class Outlines; Nor- 
mal-class Text-papers ; Descriptions of Sunday-schools ; 
Institute, Convention, and Sunday-school Programmes ; 
Sunday-school News; Notes from all Parts of the 
World; Valuable Papers on Teaching; Sunday-school 
History, Administration, etc., etc. H. Vincent, 
editor. First Number ready Dec. 20. 


Size of ‘ The Normal Class,’ 48 pages, r2mo. 
Price of ‘ The Normal Class,’ $1 50 per year. 
Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, PustisHers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 
f iN 


New Edition. Price, cloth, $9; half Russia, $11 per vol. 
Vol. I. is ready for delivery. We are now prepared to fur- 
nish a prospectus with sample pages. 
Subscriptions received by 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
New York Agents, 713 Brozdway, New York. 





CYCLOPADIA BRI- 
TANNICA. 





A PASSIONATE PILGRIM, and 
Other Tales. By Henry James, Jr. $2. 

‘The volume contains six stories, namely: ‘A Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ ‘The Last of the Valerii,’ ‘ Eugene Pickering,’ 
‘The Madonna of the Future,’ ‘The Romance of Certain 
Old Clothes,’ * Madame de Mauves.’ These tales comprise 
some of the most clever studies in character I have seen any- 
where. They are full of fresh description, of that vein of 
half philosophy, half speculation, which is so taking just 
now ; and the plots are eminently original and unhackneyed. 
—New York Tribune. 


PARNASSUS. Edited by R. W. Emer- 
son. Revised edition. $4. 

A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 

By W. D. Hewells. 3d edition. $2. 


2" For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 








Publishers, Philadelphia. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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and genuine side of its civilization from the plastic point of view ; and the 
treatment, though a little stiff and labored, is pre-eminently sincere. 
negro’s face is modelled like a bronze, within the size of one’s thumb-nail ; 
the business of the scene, in all three of the pictures, is attended to with 
the religious fidelity which a Greek sculptor would show in a commemora- 
tive athletic statue ; and the forms of the youthful ball-players, indeed, ex- 
ceed most Greek work we know of in their particular aim of expressing alert 
| Strength in a moment of tension. 


The 


NOW READY. 


The Vatican Decrees 


and Civil Allegiance. In Answer to Mr. Gladstone. By 
His Grace Archbishop Manning. One vol. 12mo, paper, 


50 cents. 
ALSO, 


Very Rev. Dr. Newman's 


Reply to Mr. Gladstone. 


ee eee = 


One vol. 12mo, paper, 50 cts. 





ALSO, IN PRESS, 


et. Rev. Bp. Vaughan's 


Reply to Mr. Gladstone. One vol. 12mo, paper, 25 ¢ts. 
ALSO, 


Bishop Ullathorne's 


Reply to Mr. Gladstone. One vol. r2mo, paper, 25 cents. 


ALSO, 
BISHOP FESSLER 


True and False 


INFALLIBILITY. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Gen. Agent, 
9 Warren Street, New York. 





On page 122‘ The Reader” glances at these volumes of 
the Clarendon Press Series: Wright's Shakspere’s Tem- 
pest, Skeat’s Chaucer, Hales’s Milton's Areopagitica, 
Griffith's Minor Poems of Cowper, and Professor Fraser's 
Berkeley. List of New Books by Messrs. Macmillan, same 

age. 


March Atlanttc. 


READY SATURDAY. 
“MARK TWAIN” 


Has a very amusing account in it of OLtp Times on THE 


MississiPPt. 
DAVID A. WELLS 


Has an important paper, TAXATION WITHOUT JURISDICTION 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL, which every one should read. 


W. J. HOPPIN 
Gives a striking account of HisroricAL PorTRAITS LATELY 
EXHIBITED IN Paris. 


JOHN JAMES PIATT 


Treats of the remarkable poet, ForcEYTHE WiLson, who ex- 
cited so much interest a few years since. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME AMERICA 
Is a curious paper, by an eminent pher, which will at- 
tract a great deal of attention. There are seventeen papers 
and poems and stories in this interesting number, besides the 
= editorial mie gene $ ¢ 
erms : 35 cents a number, $4 a year, postage free. 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & COMPANY. Boston; 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


paste HEALTH. Reports and 


Papers presented at the Meetings of the American 
Public Health Association in the year 1874. In one 
volume 8vo, illustrated with maps and drawings, cloth, $6 50. 
A few copies only remaining. “Se 
This important work contains the result of investigations 
and observations by eminent physicians and students in 
sanitary science. i 
The volume is edited by Dr. Elisha Harris, Secretary of 
the Association, and among the contributors may be mention- 








ed the President, Dr. Stephen Smith; the Secretary, Prof. 
Francis A. Walker ; Superintendent of the Census, Dr. Na- 
than Allen of Lowell, President F. A. P. Barnard, Dr. Clen- 


denin of Cincinnati, Dr. Hough of Philadelphia, Hon. A. D. 
White, President of Cornell University ; Prof. Chandier, Dr. 
Ely McClellan, Dr. J. C. Peters, Prof. Austin Flint. The 
bulk of the edition has been subscribed for in advance, but a 
few copies may be had by non-subscribers at the above rate. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, New York ; 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
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ISSUED FEBRUARY 1. 


Days Near Rome. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Author of ‘ Walks in Rome,’ ‘ Memorials of 
a Quiet Life,’ ete. 


With 100 Illustrations, mostly from the author’s own sketches. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., $5; bound in 1 vol., $3 50. 


‘“The ground, in many instances, had been almost un- 
trodden, several of the places described are difficult of ac- 
cess, and have never before been visited by foreigners ; and, 
jn most cases, published descriptions either do not exist at all 
or are so inaccurate and untrustworthy as to be only misguid- 
ing. A great field for discovery still remains, even within a 
day’s journey of Rome ; and if, in opening the way to others, 
I lead them to enjoy the pleasure I have received from my 
own researches, I shall be more than rewarded.”’-—#-xtract 
Srom the Preface. 


LATELY ISSUED. 
THE WILD NORTH LAND. The 
Story of a Winter’s Journey with Dogs across Northern 
By Captain W. F. Butler, 
With 16 full-page engravings 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


North America. author of 
* The Great Lone Land.’ 


] 


and a large colored map. 


** Certainly he seems to have some excellent qualifications 
for the task.”"—Saturday Review, London. 


SOUTH MEADOWS. A'‘Yale of Long 


Ago. ‘The scene is laid in New England, at the time of 
the Salem witchcraft delusion, of which the book gives a 
t2mo, cloth, black and gold, 


very realistic account. 


$1 50. 
“It is intensely 


York. 


interesting.”’—Christian Union, New 


TER & COATES, PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BBE. MASCOT, 
13 Astor Pl: ace, New York, 


COLLECTIONS OF 


Second series. By Col. B. F. 


POR 


A © 


_ . 
HISTORICAL 
Louisiana and Florida. 
French. 1 vol. 8vo, 
The above have been translated by the author from the 
original and official documents of the founders of these two 
colonies, and will be a very valuable addition to the historic 
literature of the ¢ ery 


PUBLICATIONS. 
A FREELAN CEIN THE FIELD OF 
Life a Letters. By Prof. W. C. Wilkinson. 1 vol. 
THE HI. STORY OF SWITZER- 
_ t/ —_— Zschokke. New Edition. 1 vol. 
AN IDI0: UVAT/IC KEY TO THE 
Lambert and Sardou. 


French Lan a. By Profs. 
1 vol. 12mo, 1 50. 


The new work by Ps sul Lacroix. 


XV 11 Ime Siecle, 


INSTITUTIONS, USAGES ET COSTUMES, 


France 1700-1789. Illustrated with twenty-one chromo- 
lithographic plates, and three hundred and fifty engravings 
on wood after Watteau, Vanloo, Rigaud, Beucher, J. Vernet, 
Saint-Aubin, Eisen, Gravelot, Moreau, Wille, etc., etc. A 
handsome vol. 520 pp., imperial 8vo, 
extra gilt, gilt leaves, $15. 

Imported and for Sale by 


J. W. 


half red morocco, 


Paris, Didot, 1875. 


BOUTON, 
706 Broadway, New York. 
“Ju ST PUBLISHED. 
ENERAL RULES FOR PUNC- 
TUATION 


And for the Use of Capital Letters, 


By Prof. A. S. Hill, of Harvard College. 


2" For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 25 cents, by the publisher, 


CHARLES W. SEVER, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


——_—______ 





The Nation 
Lhe Four Gospels. 


With 132 Full-Page Steel Etchings 


By M. BIDA. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin have the honor to an- 
nounce that they will issue in America the English edition 
of the above magnificent work. It will be published by 


subscription only, in parts and volumes, and is now ready for 
issue. 

The work has been produced at an outlay of more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The N. Y. 7¢mes says 
of it: ** There have been no such illustrations to the Bible 
until now. .. We earnestly advise our readers to be- 
come acquainted with them for themselves.’ 

Prospectuses on application to 596 Broadway, New York, 
where specimens may be seen and subscriptions registered. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


4 NV C y CLOPADIA BRITAN- 
NICA. 
NintuH Epition. 

Vol. I, of the Ninth Edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ will be issued during January, 1875, and the other 
volumes will follow, twenty-one in all, at the rate of three per 
year. More than one-half of the matter in this edition is 
new, and comprises special contributions by many of the 
most eminent writers of the d: uy, including Prof. Huxley, Max 
Miiller, A. R. Wallace, R. A. Proctor r, and St. George Miv: art. 
The volumes will be ‘illustrated, and in typographic excel- 
lence will be unsurpassed. 

This edition will embody the results of the ripest learning 
of the nineteenth century, in Art, Literature, Philosophy, and 
Science. 

Price of the volumes, $y each. 

Subscriptions received by 


LITTLE, BROWN & 


110 Washington Street, Keston. 
N°? 17 OF SELECTED POEMS 
Just Ready. 
ELEGY WRITTEN IN A 
TRY CHURCH VARD (1V. 4 
ILLUSTRATED. 
TEN CENTS 


KILBOURNE 


C0). 


COUN- 


ray). 


TOMPKINS, 
16 Cedar Street, New York 


G2” Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 





“ Worth Reading,” No. 6, will be ready Feb. 


STES & LAU RIAT 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 





143 Washington Street, Boston. (Opp. Old South.) 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By Mrs. J. H. 


Riddell, author of ‘ Rich Husband,’ * A Life's Assize,’ 
etc, 1 vol. 8vo, paper, 75 cts. 
“ It is one of the very best of recent fictions.’’—Sfy. 


** A Romance with an excellent moral.’’—Commerciad. 


‘* An unexceptionably interesting and instructive story.’’— 
*, Register. 


get above or any book published in U. S. sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 
B WESTERMANN & CO., 


524 Broapway, New York, 


Have just issued a new edition of their 


Philological Catalogue, 


Containing all the leading Series of GREEX 
CLASSICS ; best BOOKS and MAPS on 


Ancient Geography, History, *, Com- 
parative Philology, Greek, Latin, Oriental, 
Germanic, Romance, Slavic, and Mis- 


cellaneous Languages. 


Archeology 


Octavo, 65 pp. Will be sent by Mail on receipt of 12 cents, 
Postage Stamps. 


Ge This Catalogue, compiled with great care, and based 


on many years’ experience in the Foreign Book-Trade, will 


prove to be a most useful and indispensable Guide to every 
Philological Scholar and Library. 


and LATIN | 


| 
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PWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORI 


F THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets January 1, 1874, at cost, ° ‘ © 34,284,068 ox 
RECEIPTS. 

Premiums received, . + $033,115 1 
Interest received and ac crued, A 292,966 59 1,226,081 71 


Total, . 
DISBI 
Losses and endowme nts, 


Dividends allowed to reduce pay- 
ments, 274,359 39 


RSEMENTS 


hr 
‘ 


Surrendered and cancelled policies, 96,902 65 
Reinsurance, etc., 17,5 49 
Commissions, salaries, “ete ” . 125,900 4 
laxes, advertising, etc... : 42,915 15 + 114 
Assets at cost, - 34,08 3,7 ? 
ASSETS. 
Unites States Five and Six per cent. bonds, 
Philadelphia and other city loan, mortgage, 
seven per cent, railroad bonds, bank and other 
stocks, . . i : y ~ $1,493,381 75 
Mortgages, and first liens, : ae so8 « 
Premium notes secured by policies, , 040,552 35 
Loans on collaterals, etc., . ‘ ‘ PO.S44 S54 
"3 . , 
Balances in hands of agents, . i 15,437 04 
Premiums on policies not reported, ; 4241 
Deferred payments on policies in force, due in 
el 75 . ‘ 35, nf so 
Ss rip dividends pur h: sed, . ‘ 03, 156 
Interest due and accrued on loans, 67,882 5 
Cash on hand and in trust c« mpanies, QO,§01 1 
Real estate owned t "y the company, x 251,075 1¢ 
Furniture at home office and agencies, 12,711 Se 
Total, . ‘ ‘ . ° - R $4,875,503 34 
LIABILITIES 
Death losses, etc., not yet due, So2,500 « 
Reinsurance reserve, four per cent., 
Actuary’s table, ; 915,806 x 
Scrip dividends « utstanding, » 256,770 00 4 
*Surplus for policy-holders, four per cent. 
basis, ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ - $610,427 34 
Number of policies in force, . ° é ; 8,2 
Amount at risk, . 4,517,115 x 


* The Penn has the largest ratio of surplus t 


any Mutual Life Company in the country. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President 
SAMUEL F. STOKES, H.S. STEPHENS, 
Vice-President. Second Vice-President 
JAMES H. LANGFORD, Agent, 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


ie As BPP LS SY 
BOOKS, Stationery, Printing, 


New York. 


Fakes ( 
BLANK 


rapt : 
graphy, 


and Litho- 


Liberty Street, 





Wedding Cards in all Styles furnished to order. 


LAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

A Unique Collection of Original Melodies 

f the S 


words and mu- 


sic—cbtained among the Negroes 


uth; preceded by 
an Account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro Dia- 
Royal. By Prof. W. F. Allen, of 


the University of Wisconsin. Sun. 


lect, as observed at Port 
Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publisher of the Nation, 


NATION PRESS. 
Fohn Ross & Company, 
PRINTERS 
No. 


THE 


AND STEREOTYPERS, 
27 ROSE STREET, 
New York 


Book and Fob Work of ai: 


able rates, Shei Z 


kinds, in best style, at reason- 
the printing of 
lilustrated and College Catalogues and Scientific Works. 


al attention given to 


THE AC ROP OLIS OF 


A few views 





ATHENS. 
(by the autotype process) of the princip: 1 
monuments of the Acropolis. Remarkably fine. Size 
Price $5 each, Addres 


15% x 19%. Unmounted, 


Publisher of the Nation, 





MESSRS. 


The Reader. 











N V { ( Prt SERIE 
l ! n y W 
( H \ I 
( } j ( su 
P I S | Bert ' 
i Claren » Pr na mpact form, 
ier explanations, the masterpieces of matur- 
for th whi f immature minds, is one of the 
! i ul t devised for higher education of youth. 
\ ri uld nplete the analysis of 
r / pest, a innotated by Mr. William Aldis 
MW t t a competeat understanding of Elizabethan 
i 1, of the stat f geography, science, superstition, and 
} f the tim f the difference between romantk 
i uma, and indeed a whole circle of useful philo- 
imultaneously with the utmost enjoyment 
{1 poetry and the highest stimulus of the imagina- 
t Under the protection of such a guide the pupil may 
t the grandest mind in European letters without the dis- 
! uw f chronological displacement, and, in leed, have 
the rare delight of listening to Shakspere as a contemporary. 
i beautiful English of Chaucer, with its romantic tinge 
fN san coloring, soon loses it trangencss with a little 
i vad intelligent explanation. In the Rev. Walter 
. 1 tl f the Canterbury Tales for th cries, the 
difficulties are smoothed away by a teacher peculiarly 
plain the ea forn f our language. Not only 
anal time f the t laureate ketched, with th 
wdditional facts discovered by the Chaucer Society, but 
rhythmic laws of the poems are developed, and modern 
cars made to recognize a lost system of me ly. 
Milton lorious argument press-ce yrship, the **Areo- 
j tica, t msan ty ject i tudy wit! i 
Introduction and Note f Ni ij. W. Hales, M.A. The res- 
’ M n’s s} 2 subject with him of especial 
‘ ntific care—an xamination of it, reveals a mink 
rthographic and etymological lore. No discipline could 
m powerfull firm ident in the « rchension of 
{ English than a di n of Milton’s learned but some- 
vyhat w il, original, and inconsistent prose I he ! t 
f the tra ith its bea gs on English history at its great 
| h of republican j an never | int 2. 
(Cowper ! 1 the father moder English 
! nancipator of r poetry from tte mn 
i n und du tl ze of the wit \ man in 
res] who to a pe " th 
I r n ers i ist t iperam 
it i ta p hi tin without himself 
is without t ation I iN exquisitely correct 
f Cowper's minor poems, Mr. H. T. Grittith adds a 
| f lear allusi notes, and prefixes a compat 
ipl ind m. Cowper, among other engaging 
is, was the facile prince of table-taik, the model 
vriting, and on f the be lingual lapidaries and 
, f rs de soctcté that « r graced the language 
I Mr. Griffith raises this easy felicity of light 
the dignity of a study It also gives promi- 
he admirable moral health of the writings left by 
} iac,a ritici vith acumen the arguments 
n minor poems, a notable proporti f 
ves hav ) prove 
r Alexa r Camp! Fraser, of Edinburgh, has 
earned the right t the introducer of Bishop 
f philosoph Both as biographer and 
} f litera masterpieces, he has presented 
{ ( tk ading world in his personality 
ris tl ts; and the abridgment of his philosophy 
if liversit udy by the Professor, comprises 
mor works he learned Bishop's 
‘ ’ 
iv ry of pl phy is de in a remarkably 
iy i ven the fulness of the 
tt n rt i dest part of the 
ipl he Bishop’s theory of the Divine 
at i his commentator with a clear- 
i ‘ f 
rt m f the Clare n Pre Series are sO many 
in the path of culture Each classic ts printed, 
and preset | like a choice picture, with the most 
and the most intelligent care. The general cor- 
» proofs, in many cases full of niceties of spell- 
hich to slight were ¢ poil, the attractive neatness of 
the care taken in « * the works to editors 
their subjects are spectia have resulted in a 





h whom ies, | 
f for study which lighten toil by their elegance 


*,* Macmillan & Co,’s Complete 


SOPHOCLES. 


Classified Catalogue, by mail, for 6 gents. 


The Nation. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s PAGE. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE ELEMENTS 
logy By M. F M.D., F.R.S., and F. 
B.A. With numerous Illustrations. Part I. Crown 


VO, D2 25. 


ster, 


MILTON: ARFOPAGI/TICA. Kxited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Extra fcap Svo, $1 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE'S TEMPEST. Fait- 
ed, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Aldis Wright, 
M.A. 


Extra feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 75 cents. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 


mar. By J. B. Allen, M.A., Master of the Birmingham 
and Edgbaston Proprietary School. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
$1 25. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. 1 
J. Nunns, M.A, 


Ne 
— 


Extra fcap. 8vo, $1. 


LIVY. BOOKS /.-X. With Introduc- 


tion, Historical Examination, and Notes. By J. R. 
Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, Cam- 
bridge. Book I. Second edition, 8vo, $2 50. 


SBLEC ZF 
The Te 


LETTERS OF CICERO. 
xt edited by Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow of 


Brazenose College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 50. 
[Large edition, with Notes, 8vo, $7 50.] 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON 


Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin, for the 


THE 
Use of 
3y A. J. Ellis, B.A., 


Classical Teachers and Linguists. 


F.R.S. 75 


Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 75. 


SHORT EXERCISES 1N LATIN 
Prose Composition, and Examination Papers in Latin 
Grammar. With a Chapter on Analysis of Sentences. 
By the Rev. H. Belcher, M.A., Assistant Master in Kings 
College School, London, 8vo, 75 cents. 

FRAGMENTS 

With Introductions and Notes, by J. 


Wordsworth, M.A., Tutor of Brazenose College, Oxford. 
18mo, 


of Early Latin. 
$8. 


DANTE, 


the Inferno. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
With Introduction and Notes, by H. B. 
Cotterill, B.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury College. 
Extra feap. 8vo, $1 75 

SELECTIONS FROM BERKELEY. 
and Notes. For the Use of Students 
A.C. Fraser, LL.D., 
of Logic and Meiaphysics in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


With Introduction 


inthe Universities. By Professor 


Crown 8vo, $3. 


CHAUCER. ‘The Prioresses Tale, Sire 
Th Monks’ Tales, The Clerkes 
Squieres Tale, from the Canterbury Tales. 


the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 


pas, The lale, The 
Edited by 


Extra fep. 8vo, $1 75. 


COWPER. Vol. 1. 


of 1782, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, A.p. 1779- 


‘The Didactic Poems 
1783. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. T. 


Griffith, B.A, Extra fep. 8vo, $1 50. 


ANTIGONE. Fated, 


with English Notes and Introduction, by Prof. Camp- 


bell and E. Abbott, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo, 75 cents. 





OF EMBRYO- 


Balfour, 


A 


AND SPECIMENS | 


NEW BOOKS. 


/ VON RANKE'S HISTORY OF 
e England, principally in the Seventeenth 


Is. Svo, cloth. 


Century. 6 vo [ Immediately. 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
English People. By J. R. Green, M.A 
the School of Modern History at 
Oxford, With Colored Maps,and Chronological 


and Tables. 


YA 


Examiner in 


Genealogical Crown 8vo, $2. 

F i AOCOON: Translated from the Text 
sil With Preface and Notes by 

Robert J]. Phillimore, D.C.L 


OVO, P44. 


of Lessing. 
the Rt. Hon. Sit 
With Photographs. [ Immediately. 
HE METHODS OF ETHICS. 
By Henry Sidgwick, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, $4. 


* This excellent and very welcome volume.” —A theneum. 


RIT/ISH W/LD 

Considered in Relation to Insects. By 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. With 

numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 so. 
(‘Nature Series.’) 


FLOWERS, 


HE THREE DEVILS, 
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